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SOME EARLY MISSOURI BANKERS 


BY J. RAY CABLE 


Missouri banking began as a by-product of the fur 
trade. While Saint Louis was little more than a village, 
Manuel Lisa and the Chouteaus were pushing their stations 
up the Missouri and Mississippi rivers, and developing a 
trading business of large proportions. The head offices were 
located in Saint Louis, and here the necessary financing was 
done. There were no banking houses. Little money was 
in circulation. One of the more important traders, Auguste 
Chouteau, hit upon the plan of entering the value of the 
purchased peltry on his books in livres, thus giving the seller 
a credit on which he could draw. Later, receipts were issued 
for these amounts, and they passed current as a kind of money. 
When sufficient peltry had accumulated in the warehouses to 
justify a shipment, the furs were sent to New Orleans or 
Montreal, accompanied by drafts drawn on the buyer. These 
drafts, for the most part, were paid in merchandise. Grad- 
ually it became the custom for the fur houses to cash drafts, 
make collections, sell exchange, and make loans. They were 
exercising most of the functions of banking, and in fact, 
furnished all such facilities as existed until 1813. 

In that year, Missouri’s first bank, The Bank of Saint 
Louis, was chartered on petition of Pierre Chouteau and a 
group of representative St. Louis business men.!' The 
bank opened on December 13, 1816. The list of men inter- 
ested in the new venture contains the names of many who were 
destined to be of great importance in Missouri and Western 
history. Among them were Rufus Easton, delegate to Con- 
gress, Samuel Hammond, former territorial governor, and 
J. B. C. Lucas. Auguste Chouteau, Bernard Pratte, and 
Manuel Lisa, were among those representing the fur trading 
interests. Thomas Hart Benton, who came to St. Louis 


iGeyer, H. S., Digest of the Laws of Missouri, St. Louis, 1819, p. 86. 
2City Directory of Saint Louis, 1816. 
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in 1815, became a stockholder in the bank. Samuel Hammond 
was made president of the new institution, but he seems not 
to have taken an active part in its management. Control 
was in the hands of J. G. B. Smith, cashier, who failed to 
realize the dangers of inflation, issued circulation contrary 
to the provisions of the charter, and made heavy real estate 
loans in Kentucky.* This resulted in his removal on February 
11, 1818, by order of the board of directors. However, the 
action was not unanimous, and three directors resigned. At 
this juncture, a group of stockholders, not members of the 
board, among whom was Thomas H. Benton, determined to 
take possession of the bank. They locked the building, and 
held it until dispossessed by court action. During the summer 
of 1819, the bank was closed for liquidation; but judging from 
the numerous suits filed in the local courts, the settlement was 
not satisfactory.‘ Speculation, internal strife, and inexperi- 
ence had ruined Missouri’s first chartered bank. 

Meanwhile, another group of Saint Louis business men 
became interested in banking. They represented the fur 
traders, who had been much dissatisfied with the conduct 
of The Bank of Saint Louis, and who had been carrying on 
their own banking transactions by means of an informal 
partnership organization. Auguste Chouteau presented a 
petition to the General Assembly, asking that this partner- 
ship be reconstructed and recognized as a chartered bank. 
The petition was granted, and The Bank of Missouri came 
into being January 31, 1817.5 Among those interested were 
Auguste Chouteau, Thomas Riddick, J. B. C. Lucas, Alexander 
McNair, Thomas H. Benton, and L. W. Boggs. The bank 
opened for business in the basement of the Chouteau House 
on Main Street, with Auguste Chouteau as president, and 
L. W. Boggs as cashier.’ Chouteau retained active con- 
trol for two years, and was succeeded by Thomas Riddick. 
The bank was successful in securing a large public deposit, 


*Pope, J., Part Which Banks have Played in the Commercial Development of 
the State, Proceedings Mo. Bankers Ass'n, 1905. 

‘Missouri Gazette, numerous issues, 1818-1819. 

‘Geyer, op. cit., p. 74. 

*City Directory Saint Louis, 1817, 1818, 1819. 

See Saint Louis Republic, Centennial Edition, July 12, 1908. 
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and soon, with this as a back-log, began to indulge in con- 
siderable speculative activity. In 1821, in response to con- 
tinued rumors about the bank, the General Assembly ap- 
pointed a committee of investigation; but when the report 
was presented, it was decided that it should not be printed.*® 
However, the bank soon went into liquidation. The manage- 
ment had been highly unsound. Much of the capital had 
been paid by stock notes, and the directors themselves owed 
the bank $75,869.86 more than its total capital stock.® Ben- 
ton was a director, and a heavy borrower.” Probably his 
education was the most important result of the failure. 


Missouri had experienced two bank failures; the next 
bank was to be a distinct success. In 1829 The Bank of the 
United States opened a branch in Saint Louis, and placed it 
in charge of a young Saint Louis business man, John O'Fallon. 
He showed marked credit ability, and gave Saint Louis a four- 
year demonstration of the value of a sound bank. Altho 
loans were made largely on personal security, the largest 
Suspended Debt Account ever reported for the Saint Louis 
office was $2712 for 1834." Altho The Bank of the United 
States was a political storm center during these years, the 
Saint Louis branch escaped censure. In the local political 
contests of 1831, all candidates were fair to the bank. When 
contraction of credit became necessary on account of the 
removal of public deposits, the branch worked with a minimum 
of inconvenience to its customers. From 1832 to 1834, 
The Missouri Republican contains hardly a reference to local 
hardship caused by the action. When liquidation came, the 
branch closed its books with a loss of only $125.00." John 
O’Fallon deserves to be remembered as perhaps Missouri’s 
first teacher of sound banking principles. 


*House Journal, First General Assembly Missouri, Extra Session, pp. 40 
and 63. 

*Missouri Intelligencer, Aug. 22, 1822. 

10“*Tt appears by unquestionable evidence that Thomas H. Benton, Senator 
from Missouri, was one of the directors of The Bank of Missouri when it failed, 
is indebted to the bank to the sum of $13,000. Much involved........ toa 
greater extent than he is able to pay.’’ Letter from J. B. C. Lucas to J. W. 
Taylor. Lucas Letters, 1815-1836, Saint Louis, 1905. 
u23rd Congress, 2nd Session, Senate Document 17, Dec. 18, 1834. 
225th Congress, 2nd Session, Senate Document 21, p. 230. 
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After the closing of The Bank of the United States, 
political sentiment for a State institution steadily increased. 
The Bank of the State of Missouri, chartered in 1837, was the 
result. Several men, connected with the movement, have 
left a deep imprint on Missouri banking history. Altho not 
actively concerned with the management of the bank, the 
State governors in office during the agitation for the charter 
cannot be neglected in any study of the men responsible for 
the banking development of the State. The first important 
discussion came during Governor Miller’s administration. 
Miller had made pre-election statements, indicating that he 
would favor a State bank to replace the closing branch of 
The Bank of the United States. However, in his message to 
the General Assembly, he showed little enthusiasm, merely 
stating, “It has been suggested that a State bank be estab- 
lished. Whether this is wise or not, I will leave to your 
judgment.’’® A bill for a State bank was introduced, but 
after considerable discussion, it was referred to the next 
General Assembly. 

The next governor, Daniel Dunklin, had been unfavorable 
to the bank idea during his campaign; and when the General 
Assembly met, it followed his lead, and refused to pass a 
bank bill. After adjournment, there was much demand for a 
special session. Dunklin refused to issue the call, finally 
publishing his reasons in an open letter to The Jeffersonian 
Republican.» Nevertheless, when the Eighth General As- 
sembly met, interest in the bank bill was running high. In 
his message, Governor Dunklin attacked the whole system 
of paper money, expressed doubt as to the constitutionality 
of a State bank, and denied that a state had any responsi- 
bility in establishing a bank for the convenience of the Federal 
Government. At first he stood out definitely against any 
bank of issue, but later agreed to give his approval if the 
shareholders were made individually liable for the circulation."” 
A bill embodying the recommendations of the Governor was 


“Senate Journal, 7th General Assembly Missouri, 1832-1833, p. 198. 
Missouri Intelligencer, Feb. 16, 1833. 

“Copied in Missouri Intelligencer, Jan. 14, 1834. 

1sSenate Journal, 8th General Assembly Missouri, 1834-1835, pp. 17-22. 
17Missouri Intelligencer, Jan. 31, 1835. 
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finally passed by the Senate. The House refused it, and 
presented its own bill for a bank of issue. This, however, 
was killed in committee.” 


Governor Dunklin was succeeded by L. W. Boggs, a 
pro-bank candidate. In The Missouri Argus, his campaign 
card had stated: 

“I am aware that objections numerous and weighty 
have been urged, but nothing better has been presented to 
my mind. Banking is unrepublican, but so interwoven with 
our business that it can’t be interrupted without great in- 
convenience. It is an impetus to trade. Missouri is the only 
state without a bank, so we are at the mercy of the money 
of other states. We get all the evils of aState bank and none 
of the benefits.’’!® 

In his opening Message to the General Assembly, he 
recommended a specie-paying bank of issue, but called atten- 
tion to the need for safeguards against money monopoly. 
It was clear that he would support a bank bill if it were drawn 
on sound and conservative lines. Legislation acceptable 
to him was enacted, and The Bank of the State of Missouri 
received its charter, February 2, 1837.2° 


It is difficult to study any political movement in Missouri 
during this period without taking account of Thomas Hart 
Benton. However, it is not easy to trace his influence on the 
State Bank. Certainly he was no longer a director in a specu- 
lative bank, borrowing heavily from its funds. His public 
views on money questions were weil known. There is some 
evidence to show that he was at first opposed to the bank 
bill, but later gave it his support. The official House and 
Senate Journals contain nothing to indicate any direct in- 
fluence. Doubtless his support was of consequence, as was 


isHouse Journal, 8th General Assembly Missouri, 1834-1835, pp. 96-98. 

May 20, 1836. , 

20Senate Journal, 9th General Assembly Missouri, p. 19. The charter 
was, on the whole, a carefully drawn and conservative instrument. It made 
provision for a bank of issue with a circulation monopoly. The State furnished 
the larger part of the capital, altho a considerable number of shares were sold 
to private parties. Provision was made for equitable adjustment of public and 
private management rights. Business was to be transacted at a head. office in 
Saint Louis, and at branches wherever the need for them became evident. 
21Missouri Argus, July 11, 1837. 
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that of a considerable group of hard headed Saint Louis 
business men. 

The Bank of the State of Missouri began in 1837 a 
service that was to last for twenty years on a monopoly basis, 
and for a still longer period as one of the important financial 
institutions of the State. Altho it had many struggles with 
the forces of inflation and unsound money, and was not 
always able to maintain its ideals, it taught sound banking 
as it was taught nowhere else west of Indiana. The execu- 
tives of the bank were strong men. Two of them, John Brady 
Smith and Henry Shurlds, the first president and cashier 
respectively, deserve to be placed high on the list of Missouri’s 
great bankers. Smith was a man of stern integrity and 
conservative ideas. Shurlds also had these characteristics, 
but perhaps had greater financial ability. He remained as 
cashier for fifteen years, and was doubtless the greatest 
single reason for the success of the bank. He was a lawyer by 
profession, and had served both as secretary of state and state 
auditor. 

Starting in the panic days of 1837, the bank expanded its 
business very slowly, refusing altogether to issue post notes 
in anticipation of the sale of the State bonds.” In the de- 
pression following the panic, the bank refused to take unusual 
risks, finally announcing that deposits would be received only 
in specie or notes of specie-paying banks.% As much of the 
business of Saint Louis at that time was with the people of 
Illinois, and as Illinois notes were particularly unacceptable, 
Saint Louis business men found themselves in a position of 
extreme difficulty. They appointed a committee to wait 
upon President Smith and ask that collection paper then in 
the bank be settled in notes on non specie-paying banks. 
Smith refused. Later a group of representative business 
men, among them Pierre Chouteau and John O'Fallon, 
agreed to put up a bond to guarantee such currency. Again 
Smith refused. The next move was to call a mass meeting 
which passed this resolution: 








Missouri Republican, Aug. 31, 1837. The bonds were issued to pay for 
public stock in the bank. 


“City Directory Saint Louis, 1839. 
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“That it be the sense of this meeting that it will be no 
discredit to any individual having paper maturing this day 
at The Bank of Missouri, to allow said paper to go to protest, 
if a tender is made at the bank, or to a notary, of currency 
hitherto bankable, and is refused.’ 

To this Smith sent the following reply: 

“It would set all law and order at defiance to let your 
paper go to protest. Reason will resume her sway. The 
tone of defiance makes it impossible to give reasons.” 

All this caused great excitement in Saint Louis, but the 
bank stoodits ground. It already held a great amount of paper 
of uncertain value, and had determined not to be just another 
“Rag Bank.”** Time proved the correctness of the judgment 
of Smith and Shurlds; by 1842 notes of The State Bank of 
Illinois were quoted at 66.27. The bank had saved itself, but 
at a tremendous price. From Jan. 1, 1840,to Jan. 1, 1841, 
deposits declined from $1,174,532 to $322,000. Even this 
does not measure the extent of the withdrawals, for during 
this period unusual success was had in securing government 
deposits.* 

Recovery came at last, and until 1852 the bank was 
increasingly prosperous. In that year Henry Shurlds died. 
He had retired two years previously, but had continued with 
the bank as a kind of adviser. He had been the dominating 
force in its administration for many years, and his influence 
was to be felt until the nationalization of the bank after 
purchase by the Eads Syndicate in 1866.?° 

The office of president had been more subject to change 
than that of cashier. John Brady Smith had acquired great 
unpopularity, and altho sustained by the General Assembly, 
had resigned in 1842. He was succeeded by F. Kennett, a 
director who had favored depreciated money, and was con- 


% Missouri Republican, Nov. 13, 1839. 

*% Missouri Argus, Nov. 22, 1839. : 

*Statement in Missouri Argus, Dec. 31, 1838, showed holdings of $593,000 
in notes of suspended banks. 


27Garnett, C. H., State Banks of Issue in Illinois, University of Illinois 
Studies, 1898. 


2sPope, op. cit., p. 91. 


The Bankers Magazine, N. Y., in the issue of Sept., 1852, described 
Shurlds as one of the great bankers of the West. 
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sidered acceptable by Saint Louis commerical interests. 
Once in office, however, he had changed front, and refused 
to shift from the Smith-Shurlds policies. He, in turn, was 
succeeded by Robert Campbell. Later J. M. Hughes became 
president, and still later Joseph Charless. The succession 
of presidents changed policies little. Perhaps, this was due 
chiefly to the steadying influence of Henry Shurlds. 

This paper has not attempted to deal with the career of 
the bank, except as reflected in the personalities of certain of 
its executives. It may be said, however, that the conserva- 
tism of the institution meant, inevitably, that a large part 
of the business of Saint Louis and of the State was forced to 
look elsewhere for accommodation. The bank set standards 
of financial integrity, but refused to take the business risks 
demanded by the community. The result was, first, a large 
growth of private banking, and later, in 1857, a breakdown 
of the legal monopoly of the State Bank, by action of the 
General Assembly in chartering a considerable number of 
competing institutions. As this paper is concerned primarily 
with bankers rather than with banking, these matters will 
not be considered. However, one can scarcely omit some 
notice of the type of men who were doing the business refused 
by the State Bank. In 1855 the largest of the private banks 
was Page, Bacon, and Co. D. D. Page, the senior partner, 
had made a large fortune in real estate, and in 1848, with his 
son-in-law, Henry D. Bacon, had opened a banking house. 
Their policy had been liberal. After making large loans 
to the city, building numerous houses for sale, and financing 
two railroads and a sugar refinery, they found their New York 
correspondents were beginning to question their soundness. 
Page went to New York and secured a loan of $250,000; 
but before he could get back to Saint Louis, Page, Bacon and 
Co. had been forced to close. Upon his return the bank was 
reopened, but was closed again on the cancellation of the 
New York loan. This failure caused a general bank run, 
over $700,000 being paid out in two days. Then occurred a 
demonstration of financial honor which was long remembered 
in the city. Ten men, whose private fortunes aggregated 


%°Bankers Magazine, March and May, 1855. 
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more than $8,000,000, pledged their entire property to guar- 
antee the deposits of the banks. It stopped the run, altho 
it did not save Page, Bacon, and Co. In 1857 a similar at- 
tempt was made by a group of seventeen men to save the four 
banks controlled by J. H. Lucas. This time it was ineffec- 
tive. On October 5, 1857, J. H. Lucas and Co. closed its 
doors. Mr. Lucas is reported to have personally assumed all 
the debts of the bank, replacing bank obligations with his 
own notes bearing ten per cent interest. He paid them all; 
but brought no suits to collect debts due to the bank.* 


See Stevens, W. B., Saint Louis, the Fourth City, pp. 307-309, and Reavis, 
L. O., Saint Louis, the Future Great City, p. 192. 
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THE RAILROADS OF MISSOURI, 1850-1870: 
BY PAUL W. GATES 


Railroad history has long been of interest to students of 
American history. Too often, however, railroad monographs, 
of which we possess a goodly number, have been strictly cor- 
poration histories which included material on the construction 
of the roads, the methods of financing them, the railroad 
wars, and the controversies with the regulating bodies set 
up by state and federal governments. The real importance 
of railroads in developing the regions through which they 
were constructed, in changing the social and economic life 
of the people in their vicinity, and, often, in altering the 
political complexions of the districts which they served, has 
been neglected. 

The political importance of the railroads has perhaps 
been more recognized than their social and economic im- 
portance, partly because such outstanding figures as Vander- 
bilt, Gould, Hill, Huntington and Harriman so openly and so 
successfully dominated legislatures, partly because the policies 
of the western railroads became an important political issue 
in the spectacular campaigns in the Granger period. Never- 
theless, there is an aspect of the political influence of rail- 
roads which has received inadequate attention; that is the 
changes effected in the composition of the population of various 
sections by the railroads, which brought to these sections new 
people who, in the end, broke down the old political affilia- 
tions of the regions and developed new.? 


1The material for this study was gathered by Mrs. Frances Ray, Miss 
Eula Blythe Baker and Miss Ella Johnson in the writer's seminar in the summer 
session of the University of Missouri in 1930. The chief sources were the reports 
of the railroads, the current newspapers of the State between 1850 and 1870, 
the state documents, and local histories. Where the latter were used they were 
carefully checked with the sources. Extreme care was used by the workers 
and the writer himself checked over their work with equal care. Grateful 
acknowledgment is made of the kind co-operation of the members of the 
seminar. 

*William E. Dodd has pointed out the political importance of the coloniza- 
tion work of the Illinois Central Railroad, with special reference to the election 
of 1860, in ‘“‘The Fight for the Northwest, 1860," American Historical Review, 
vol. 16 (1911), pp. 774-788. 
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What is especially needed in railroad history is that more 
attention be paid to the social and economic importance of 
the railroads. They opened up new territories hitherto 
inaccessible to settlers and made possible the rapid settle- 
ment of the West after the Civil war. Railroad colonization 
has but recently been dealt with in any large way and there 
is still need of further work on the subject. The railroads, 
too, brought to once isolated communities new commodities 
and new ideas, made possible the widespread distribution of 
metropolitan newspapers, books and periodicals, increased 
the mobility of the population and broke down provincialism, 
and helped to weld the people of different sections together. 


It is apparent that adequate information regarding the 
extension of the railroad network is necessary if the social and 
economic side of railroad history is to be properly written. 
One has great difficulty in finding accurate information 
concerning the precise time when roads and portions of roads 
were constructed.‘ From histories of the more important 
railroads one can secure some general information of this 
nature, but for the country as a whole, or for sections of it, 
it is, with one exception, impossible to find such detail. 
The exception is Professor F. L. Paxson’s article on ‘The 
Railroads of the ‘Old Northwest’ Before the Civil War.’> In 
this article Professor Paxson has prepared maps of the five 
states of the ‘Old Northwest’ showing the railroad mileage 


*R. R. Russell has a suggestive article on ‘‘A Revaluation of the Period 
Before the Civil War,’’ in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, vol. XV 
(1928), pp. 341-354. 

‘There are a number of maps in circulation showing the railroads in the 
United States in 1860 but they are quite inaccurate in detail. Channing in the 
sixth volume of his History of the United States reproduces one of these maps 
for 1860 which is quite inaccurate as far as both Illinois and Missouri are con- 
cerned. With reference to the latter state, it omits altogether the Platte County 
Railroad, does not have the Hannibal and St. Joseph completed, omits the 
Cairo and Fulton, the southwest branch of the Pacific, and has the Iron Moun- 
tain out of place. The map in Theodore Clark Smith, Parties and Slavery, 
1850-1859 (American Nation Series, vol. XVIII), opposite p. 62, is likewise 
distorted. Obviously it was drawn from maps in the railroad timetables for 
the lines are shown as proceeding in perfectly straight lines when this was any- 
thing but the way some of them were constructed. The map in B. H. Meyer, 
ed., History of Transportation in the United States before 1860, is perhaps the 
best, though here the Iron Mountain is extended too far south for 1860. 

*'Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters. 
vol. XVII, part I (October, 1912), pp. 243-274. 
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constructed annually in the period from 1848 to 1860 and 
also a series of tables giving the precise mileage and location 
of such mileage which was constructed and opened for opera- 
tion annually. It is the purpose of this paper to present a 
similar set of maps for the State of Missouri, but to cover a 
broader period, 1850 to 1870, and also to give tables showing 
the amount of railroad mileage placed in operation annually 
and the location of these extensions. It is not proposed to 
exploit the tables and maps but rather to make available to 
students material which may assist them in writing the history 
of Missouri and of the trans-Mississippi West. 


When steam locomotion first began to develop in this 
country, Missouri, like other western states, was seized by the 
railroad frenzy. Her settlers were strongly in favor of a 
program of railroad and canal construction and expressed 
their wishes through conventions, the legislature, and the 
press. During the State’s early days, her railroad promoters 
lacked capital of their own and found it impossible to interest 
eastern capital in railroad construction in Missouri. They 
consequently sought aid from the State and federal govern- 
ments. It was fortunate for Missouri that at this time her 
inadequate resources prevented her from adopting a program 
of internal improvements. With no exception, the other 
western states which began such work in the thirties were 
unable to complete the projected roads and found themselves 
saddled with large debts, the interest on which, in some cases, 
was more than the entire revenue of the states. These 
states had to publicly admit their inability to meet their 
obligations.® 


The disastrous effects of the panic of 1837 began to wear 
off by 1845 and the western states, which had been forced to 
abandon their internal improvement programs, now resumed 
railroad construction, this time mostly with private capital 
and under private management. The success which came 
to the promoters of the Illinois and Michigan Canal, the 
Michigan Central and the Galena and Chicago Union Rail- 


*For a discussion of ‘Those Perfidious United States,’’ see Leland Hamilton 
Jenks, The Migration of British Capital to 1875, (New York, 1927), 99 ff. 
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road’ convinced Missouri anew that railroads and canals 
were essential for her future development and must be under- 
taken as early as possible. Moreover, St. Louis was anxious to 
prevent Chicago and the more northern states from monopoliz- 
ing the growing overland trade with the far west. The 
demand for adequate transportation was not to be stilled and 
led in the early ‘fifties to the beginning of railroad construc- 
tion in Missouri. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to trace the movement 
in the legislature to charter the various lines which were 
projected at this time, nor to deal with the financing of the 
early roads.’ Suffice it to say that it required private capital 
and State and national assistance in order to carry out the 
program which was laid out in the early ‘fifties. St. Louis, 
as the commercial center of Missouri, was the point from 
which the railroads were projected to the southeast, the south- 
west, and to the northwest. Indeed, the promoters of these 
lines thought that St. Louis would become the great railroad 
center of the mid-west, a position which it was never to 
attain. But the project which aroused the greatest interest 
in Missouri was that of the Pacific railroad, which was to be 
built from St. Louis to the western border of the State in the 
hope that it would one day become part of a transcontinental 
system extending from the Pacific coast and having its eastern 
terminus in St. Louis. 

It was on the Pacific railroad that in 1851 the first rail- 
road construction in Missouri took place. The following 
year, five miles of road were placed in operation between 
St. Louis and Cheltenham.® An additional 32 miles was 
operated in 1853, 44 in 1855, and 44 in 1856, in which year the 
road reached Jefferson City. The Pacific railroad was as- 
sisted by a generous subsidy from the State and a land grant 
from the federal government. As this line was being built 
through the most thickly settled section in the interior of the 
state it was naturally expected that it would be completed 


’This railroad paid dividends as follows: 1850, 10%; 1851, 15%; 1852, 
15 %; 1853, 20 %; 1854, 21%; 1855, 17%. Bank circular issued by Edward F. 
Satterthwaite, London, Aug. 9, 1855, Illinois Central Railroad archives. 


*This is dealt with in John W. Million, State Aid to Railways in Missouri, 
(Chicago, 1896). 
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before any of the other projected lines were finished. The 
honor of this achievement, however, went to the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph railroad. 

The Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad was a parallel 
line farther north, which first appeared on the map in 1856, 
when 25 miles west from Hannibal were opened for business. 
This road was constructed simultaneously from both ends 
which met in 1859, thus spanning a distance of 207 miles. 
The relatively rapid construction of this road as compared 
with the Pacific road was due to the fact that the former 
could raise funds for construction with ease because it had 
received a more valuable land grant from the federal govern- 


ment and possessed the backing of a group of New England 
capitalists. 


The Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad was built through 
an area in which little of the land had been taken up by 
settlers. Consequently it secured, as its share of the lands 
granted by Congress, a total of 611,323 acres while the Pacific 
road received only 125,000 acres.'!° Furthermore, the lands 
of the former line were more valuable because they had been 
picked over less than had the lands of the Pacific road which 


*There is some material on the extension of railroads in Missouri before 
the Civil war in Robert E. Riegel, ‘‘Trans-Mississippi Railroads during the 
*Fifties,”’ in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, vol. X (1923), pp. 153-172. 
See also the same writer's ‘‘The Missouri Pacific Railroad to 1879,"’ in Missouri 
Historical Review, vol. 18, pp. 3-26, October, 1923. 

1°For the Hannibal and St. Joseph statistics see Report, Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, 1897, p.226. By the Congressional Act of June 10, 
1852 (10 United States Statutes at Large, 8-10), the State of Missouri received a 
grant of land to aid in the construction of a railroad to extend from St. Louis 
to the western border of the State. The original purpose had been to apply 
this grant to the Pacific railroad which was already projected from St. Louis 
to Kansas City, but upon examination it was found that most of the land along 
the proposed route had been taken up and the railroad would receive little. 
Consequently it was decided to apply the grant to a branch line which was to 
take off from the Pacific railroad some little distance from St. Louis and which 
was to be constructed to the southwestern border. It was then decided by 
the Railroad to apply 125,000 acres of this grant which were in the vicinity 
of the junction of the two branches to aid the construction of the main line of 
the Pacific railroad. These lands, however, as mentioned above, sold for low 
prices as compared with those received by the Hannibal and St. Joseph rail- 
road. See the following pamphlets: Report of the Committee to examine into 
and report upon the condition of the various railroad companies in the State of 
Missouri (Missouri, 1855), p. 8; Statement showing the passed action and progress, 
and present position of the Pacific Railroad Company of Mo., Jan. 1, 1855, p. 4: 


The Pacific Railroad Co. offers at Public Sale 125,421 acres of Select Farming .. . 
Lands, 
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possessed few sections which would bring high prices. Thus 
in 1859 the northern road sold 14,301 acres for an average 
of $10.24 per acre and it continued to receive on the average 
well over this price throughout the sixties." The Pacific 
road, on the other hand, had sold 78,000 acres by 1860 for 
an average of less than two dollars an acre.“ The finances 
of the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad were aided not only 
by the large returns from land sales but also by the road’s 
ability to sell its bonds based upon a mortgage on the lands. 
Moreover, the large land grant and the promising returns 
expected from it, as well as the excellent location of the road, 
attracted the attention of John Murray Forbes and other New 
England capitalists who were already heavily interested in the 
Michigan Central and Illinois Central railroads.* They 
decided to enter the Company and to add it to the system 
which they were building up to extend from Detroit, through 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri and other states farther 
west. Their ability to find capital to push construction 
gave their road a great advantage over the Pacific road 
which depending mostly on local capital, was not completed 
until 1865. 

The North Missouri railroad first appears on the map in 
1855 with 19 miles in operation from St. Louis to St. Charles. 
It was proposed to extend this line in a northwesterly direc- 
tion to meet the Hannibal and St. Joseph and then on to the 
Iowa line where it was to unite with another line projected 
in that state. The following year the St. Louis and Iron 
Mountain railroad was opened for a distance of 12 miles south- 
west of St. Louis. This road was expected to contribute 
greatly to the development of the mining region of the State. 
In 1857 the North Missouri was in operation as far as Mont- 
gomery, 81 miles northwest of St. Louis, and the Iron Moun- 
tain was opened 46 miles in the other direction. In spite 
of the panic which occurred in this year a total of 131 miles 
of railroad was opened for operation, a larger total than had 
been opened in any previous year. Apparently the panic 
American Railway Times, March 3, 1860. 


12Million, op. cit., p. 118. 


J. M. Forbes to Baring Brothers, Jan. 9, 1854, Baring Papers, Dominion 
Archives, Canada, 
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affected railroad construction in Missouri much less than it 
did in the five states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin. In those states there was a great decline in the 
amount of new mileage first opened for business in 1858, 
while in Missouri more miles of railroad were first placed in 
operation in this year than in any other year until 1868. 
The Pacific was extended to Tipton, both ends of the Hanni- 
bal and St. Joseph were approaching each other, 65 miles 
on the North Missouri were opened for business, the St. Louis 
and Iron Mountain was extended to Pilot Knob where it was 
destined to remain until 1869, and a branch of the Pacific 
was begun in the direction of the southwest corner of the 
State. 

Construction activity was reduced in 1859 but in this 
year, with the joining of the two sections of the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph railroad, the first line to extend across the 
State was completed. At the same time the North Missouri 
was completed to its junction with the former line. Small 
extensions were made on both the main line and the south- 
western branch of the Pacific. A new road, the Cairo and 
Fulton, which it was planned to extend to the Arkansas 
line from a point opposite the city of Cairo, first appears in 
operation for a distance of 12 miles. 

In the last year before the Civil war 121 additional miles 
of railroad were opened for business. The Cairo and Fulton 
extended its line 25 miles westward; the Pacific, working 
slowly westward, reached Smithton, and its southwest branch 
reached Rolla where it stopped until 1867; and the Platte 
County railroad, which was to connect Kansas City with 
Omaha, was opened for short distances north and south of 
St. Joseph. 

During the Civil war railroad construction was not very 
active in Missouri. From 1861 to the end of 1865 only 118 
miles of road were opened for operation. With the conflict 
within the State, it was difficult enough to keep the old lines in 
operation and consequently there was little done in the way 
of new construction. Nevertheless, the Pacific railroad was 
finally completed in 1865, six years after the Hannibal and 
St. Joseph had reached its western terminus. 
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With 1867 the annual extensions of the railroad net 
again began to assume large proportions. In this year the 
North Missouri began two branches, one of which was to com- 
plete the third cross-state line in the following year; the old 
Platte County railroad expanded 7 miles farther south to- 
ward Kansas City; and the southwest branch of the Pacific 
road was opened to Arlington, 12 miles from Rolla. 

The North Missouri finally reached the Iowa line in 1868 
as did also the northern extension of the old Platte County 
railroad. In the two following years a total of 627 miles was 
opened. In this period, for the first time, the southwestern 
part of the State was tapped by two lines, the southwest 
branch of the Pacific and a second branch extending from 
Sedalia to the State line. Southeastern Missouri was also 
provided with a line connecting Belmont with the previously 
constructed St. Louis and Iron Mountain railroad. These, 
with a number of shorter lines shown on the accompanying 
maps, include the railroads opened for business in 1870. 

Southern Missouri, especially the region of the Missouri 
Ozarks, was barely touched by the new means of transporta- 
tion. In consequence this region grew more slowly than any 
other part of the State during the period under discussion. 
In 1870 most of the southernmost tier of counties, as well as 
Shannon, Carter, Reynolds, Dent and Texas counties, were still 
in the frontier stage, having a population-density of not more 
than six to the square mile.“ The partial isolation of this 
section helps to explain its relative backwardness in matters 
of education and its social outlook. 

The sections of the State through which the railroads 
were built, on the other hand, increased tremendously in 
population in the period from 1850 to 1870, and made Missouri 
one of the most rapidly-developing states in the entire coun- 
try. Indeed, in the decade of the ‘fifties, there was only 
one other state in the West—Illinois—which added as large 
a number to its population as did Missouri and but two other 
states—New York and Pennsylvania—exceeded its popula- 
tion increase. As a result of the addition of half a million 
people to its population during the ’fifties, Missouri jumped 


“See density map in Tenth Census of the United States, Population plate 10. 
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from the thirteenth to the eighth place in the relative standing 
in population of the states. The increase in the ’sixties was 
even larger and was again only exceeded by the states of 
Illinois, New York, and Pennsylvania. By 1870 Missouri 
was the fifth state in population in the country. 

This increase in population was largely in the rural sec- 
tions and helped to make Missouri one of the greatest of the 
agricultural states. During this period from 1850 to 1870 
the number of farms in Missouri increased from 54,458 to 
148,328 while the total amount of land in farms increased 
from 9,732,670 to 21,707,220 acres. In terms of crops this 
increase is even more marked. The wheat crop of 1849 was 
2,981,652 bushels while that of 1869 was 14,315,926 bushels; 
the corn crops were 36,214,537 and 66,034,075 bushels, re- 
spectively, and the oats crops were 5,278,079 and 16,578,313 
bushels.“ Further statistics are unnecessary. Those given 
indicate that this was one of the most active periods in the 
growth of Missouri, a growth which was due in large measure 
to the laying down of the railroad net previously described. 
Later decades might witness more active work in railroad 
construction but none saw such great and rapid changes in 


the social and economic life of the people as did the ’fifties and 
sixties. 








These statistics have been taken from the Census Reports of 1850-1870. 


RAILROAD MILEAGE IN MISSOURI, 1851-1870 


RAILROADS IN OPERATION BEFORE JAN. 1, 1852 
(None) 


RAILROADS COMPLETED DURING 1852 


Pacific: St. Louis to Cheltenham...... 5 
New mileage for 1852.................0... 5 
es Ba sk vivo sip evo cecgdise’s 5 


RAILROADS COMPLETED DURING 1853 


Pacific: Cheltenham to Pacific 
ow mitonee Gor 1008... 2... 0. cee 32 
Pe Rs By Bsa es cdc Kadczconercey 37 
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RAILROADS COMPLETED DURING 1854 
(None) 
RAILROADS COMPLETED DURING 1855 


North Missouri: St. Louis to St. Charles.. 19 
Pacific: Pacific to Hermann............ 44 
New mileage for 1855 
Total mileage Jan. 1, 1856 


RAILROADS COMPLETED DURING 1856 
Hannibal & St. Joseph: Hannibal west.... 25 


Pacific: Hermann to Jefferson City..... 44 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain: St. Louis 
south 


New mileage for 1856 
Total mileage Jan. 1, 1857 
RAILROADS COMPLETED DURING 1857 


Hannibal & St. Joseph: west to Clarence.. 35 
North Missouri: St. Charles to Mont- 


EPP eree eee ry or errr ree 62 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain: south to 
MI Se RO a See So Area 34 


New mileage for 1857. ..............02000- 
Total mileage Jan. 1, 1858 
RAILROADS COMPLETED DURING 1858 


Hannibal & St. Joseph: west to Bevier... 16 
Hannibal & St. Joseph: St. Joseph to 


EET re 60 
North Missouri: Montgomery to Allen... 65 
Pacific: Jefferson City to Tipton....... 38 
Pacific, Southwest Branch: Pacific to St. 

Rachie e ote ie a gs as Milne wale bs 19 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain: Tunnell to 

I o-oo bot cadin wes bitae se 5 40.5 


St. Louis & Iron Mountain, Potosi Branch: 
Mineral Point to Potosi............ 3.5 
New mileage for 1858..................... 
Total mileage Jan. 1, 1859 
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RAILROADS COMPLETED DURING 1859 
Cairo & Fulton: Birds Point to Charles- 


Hannibal & St. Joseph: Bevier to Breck- 
I SACS 8 en 5 oe Neaeode bane <a 71 
North Missouri: Allen to Macon........ 22.5 
Pacific: Tipton to Syracuse............ 5 
Pacific, Southwest Branch: St. Clair 
icin 5 hired ine ass Sddme sxe 24 


New mileage for 1859 
Total mileage Jan. 1, 1860 


RAILROADS COMPLETED DURING 1860 
Cairo & Fulton: Charleston to Buffing- 


Pacific: Syracuse to Smithton 
Pacific, Southwest Branch: southwest 
to Rolla 
Platie County Railroad: St. Joseph to 
Savannah 
Platte County Railroad: St. Joseph to 
Atchison 
Quincy & Palmyra: Quincy to Palmyra.. 13 
New mileage for 1860 
Total mileage Jan. 1, 1861 


RAILROADS COMPLETED DURING 1861 


Pacific: Smithton to Sedalia........... 7 
Platte County Railroad: Atchison to 


New mileage for 1861 
Total mileage Jan. 1, 1862 


RAILROADS COMPLETED DURING 1862 
(None) 


RAILROADS COMPLETED DURING 1863 
Pacific: Sedalia to Dresden............ 7 
New mileage for 1863 
Total mileage Jan. 1, 1864 
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RAILROADS COMPLETED DURING 1864 


Pacific: Dresden to Warrensburg....... 23 

Pacific: Kansas City to Independence 10 
New mileage for 1864...................5. 33 
Fotsl wiinawe Jom. 8, 2006. «cos. es i icaneten 873 


RAILROADS COMPLETED DURING 1865 


Pacific: Warrensburg to Independence.. 55 
Now millodes for S008. on. occ scstevinccccce 55 
Tete SE TOA, 2. Sa avn ek osc buceeannewe 928 


RAILROADS COMPLETED DURING 1866 
(None) 
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RAILROADS COMPLETED DURING 1867 
*Missouri Valley: Weston to East Leav- 


SBR Ree Era ae Pip. hata 7 
North Missouri, West Branch: Moberly 
eS. oo ad, ro ean 39 


North Missouri: Centralia to Columbia.. 22 
Pacific, Southwest Branch: Rolla to Ar- 


cans S55 4 wade ew sheen 12 
LS 80 
POE, Bip Dv cidec cece cesvusttes 1008 

RAILROADS COMPLETED DURING 1868 
Kansas City & Cameron: Kansas City to 
nS ea ata gadinns eae Xe 57 
North Missouri: Macon to Iowa line.... 68 
North Missouri, West Branch: Bruns- 
wick to junction of Kansas City & 
MD WMG isn s dee aecin cade 91 
Osage Valley & Southern Kansas: Tipton 
INES Sic a a Gs Aree ao oan eo 25 
**St. Joseph & Council Bluffs: St. Joseph 

I BN os oy Ses eae aere eed 79 
New mileage for 1868..................... 320 
ee I SN Ba Is sa wk eae xin een seco en 1328 


RAILROADS COMPLETED DURING 1869 
Pacific Southwest Branch: Arlington to 


GREETS, ep sae Ree ier: 58 
Chicago & Southwestern: pcint opposite 
Leavenworth to Platte City........ 10 
S.. Louis & Iron Mountain: Bismark to 
IN ates ss asin aw bs, ae Raha ow OTN 119 
St. Joseph & Council Bluffs: East Leaven- 
worth to Kansas City.............. 26 
St. Louis & St. Joseph: Lexington to 
ES Oe kc reas SOs KK LOW eK Ras 15 


*Formerly the Platte County Railroad. 


**Formerly the Missouri Valley Railroad. A very small portion of this 
mileage is in Iowa. 
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St. Louis & Si. Joseph: St. Joseph to 


PEE 6 oo RG Sa ena ee 10 
St. Joseph and Council Bluffs: Savannah 
Wb FOR ois sds vieeinsesee 33 
Puemer S TOE BI osc a Sed ea se se cases 271 
po SS rr 1599 


RAILROADS COMPLETED DURING 1870 


*** Burlington & Southwestern: Cunning- 


heh 06 EA 8 ES 17 
Chicago & Southwestern: Platte City to 
COM 6. ok eek See b les oak 7 
**** Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council 
Bluffs: Maryville to Hopkins....... 14 
Louisiana & Missouri River: Louisiana 
WOE ie es Se eae ee 3 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas: Sedalia 
southwest to State line............. 106 
Pacific, Southwest Branch: Lebanon to 
POON 2 on a ae tes 129 
St. Louis & Omaha: Brunswick to Chilli- 
OMNES 662 Se Sea eee 34 
St. Louis & St. Joseph: Agency to Rich- 
cs Fee as are 46 
New wneae Tet 1870 52 oe Se 356 
Fasel eieee 3u8: 4; TRS co 2 eee 1955 


***I] nformation concerning this road is very indefinite. 
****Pormerly the St. Joseph & Council Bluffs. 


Note: The phrases ‘railroads in operation” and “rail- 
roads completed” mean lines upon which regular service was 
maintained. However, in a few cases, on some sections of the 
less important lines it has not always been possible to check 
the loose newspaper statements frequently made that certain 
railroads were completed, were in operation intermittently, 
or were regularly operated. The distances given in the tables 
are those of the lines as originally constructed. For obvious 
reasons they do not completely agree with the present mileage 
statistics. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF GOVERNOR T. T. CRITTENDEN 


PART II 
“THE BIG FOUR” 


After the war was ended I concluded to leave Lexington 
and remove to Warrensburg in Johnson county, as the former 
was not on a railroad and because the bitterness provoked by 
the war had not subsided in the least, dividing the community 
into sections as hostile as in other days. Otherwise Lexington 
was a pleasant and quiet residence town, no noise, no dust, no 
smoke, moral and temperate in all things... . . . . I 
resumed the practice at Warrensburg under the most favor- 
able circumstances. General Frank M. Cockrell returned 
from the South in 1866 to his old home in Warrensburg, and 
we at once formed a partnership which lasted ten years with- 
out friction and which formally has never been dissolved, but 
was virtually so when I was elected to Congress in November, 
1872. He was extensively known throughout that county 
where he was born, lived, educated, scarcely outside of its 
limits until his majority. Owing to the infamous Test Oath 
of the Drake constitution he was prohibited from practicing 
his profession under a heavy penalty. To circumvent that 
part of it he did the office work and I that of the court house. 
We had a large and lucrative practice, confined almost ex- 
clusively to that county which kept us quite busy. I shall 
not in this article touch upon his policical life. 

Frank Cockrell is the best natural born lawyer I ever saw 
and was the equal of such lawyers as Philips and Vest in all 
the legal controversies that arose in that section of the State. 
He was truly a foeman worthy of their legal steel in equity, 
common and statutory law. What he read he remembered. 
He absorbed more law in hearing trials in which great lawyers 
were engaged than many professing to be lawyers, ever heard 
or knew. He was eminently an honest man, the scales of 
justice were balanced in his mind and heart so equally I be- 
lieve he could have tried a case in which he was personally 
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interested and have rendered a just verdict. He was one of 
those spoken of in the Bible who would swear to his own hurt 
and change not. He was no phrase maker in writing or 
speech. His supreme intellectual characteristics were honesty 
and straightforwardness, his labors were regulated by a 
perfect system, the judicial characteristics of his mind were 
such that he could see every part of his life plainly, could see it 
wholly, and had the faculty of moving always in a straight 
line. Hewasnotacoldsordidman. His whole being throbbed 
with an affection that he could not subdue nor hold in 
reserve. He lost a fortune by his big heartedness in endors- 
ing for every man who called him brother ‘‘Frank’’ whether 
in blood or church relation. 


My life for many years was so interwoven and associated 
with Philips and Vest of Sedalia, that I shall have more to 
say about them than any two men in Missouri. The two 
firms of Philips and Vest, Crittenden and Cockrell, resided 
in adjoining counties in the central part of Missouri having 
many personal and political friends in every part of the State, 
especially in the central part. We were by others called the 
Big Four because our friends exercised more or less influence 
in conventions. We never presumed on our popularity, we 
never sought undue advantage over anyone in convention 
or other place, being ever ready to assist our friends as far 
as we could and they ever assisted us. If we obtained office 
or offices it was because our friends stood by us giving us 
the advantage of their friendship and activity. Philips and 
Vest had an extensive practice in Johnson county where we 
resided. It was one of the strongest firms in this or any 
state. After having known them intimately for almost a 
half century inside and outside of the court house, if called 
upon to say which was the abler lawyer of the two I could not 
answer the question. Each had a distinct individuality, 
therefore to a certain extent a distinct idea of managing a 
case before a jury or court. Neither had a model in a lawyer 
unless each was a model to the other. Each was so great in 
his profession and so generous towards the other that neither 
sought to lead in a case in such a way as would underrate the 
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other. There was glory enough for both in their professional 
lives. 

Philips was the greatest student of the law books and the 
cases in which they were engaged. I do not mean to say that 
Vest was not also a great student of the books. Some of 
those who knew both well were of the opinion that Philips’ 
mind did not work as quickly as that of Mr. Vest, but it 
worked all the time in the case for facts, for the law and for 
the one important point in the case. He always found it 
and drove unerringly to that point. He always went directly 
and undeviatingly to his object—whether near or distant— 
and uncovered it before he was done, no circumlocution about 
him. Wellington said during the battle of Waterloo, the one 
that could pound the longest would win the battle and I will 
pound away. It was so with Philips in a lawsuit for he 
pounded away as long as it lasted and then won. He was, 
as I once heard President Grant say of General Phil. Sheridan, 
ever ready for a fight and never knew when he was whipped, 
if he ever was whipped. I think the courts and the bar 


pronounce him one of the ablest lawyers who ever occupied 


a position in a court house. His written opinions are models 


in composition, models in expression, models in illustration, 
models in quotations from literature or the law, and as was 
said by another of a great judge, “His opinions are far reach- 


ing in their influence and will increase in interest as the time 
passes.” 


In some part of this article I say I don’t know which is 
the abler and more forceful of the two men. In my opinion 
this is the strongest compliment to both, I can pay, as both 
stood without rivals at the bar or on the hustings. If pressed 
for another reply I would say Philips was the stronger in many 
respects and Vest in others. I don’t believe Vest would have 
made an exceptional judge as Philips has proven, for his was 
not such a cool judicial mind as that of Judge Philips. Few 
indeed are so gifted as Philips in speech or with the pen, for 
whatever he says or writes on the bench is a perfect transcript 


of his mind, accurate, because he knows the exact boundaries 
of the principles he discusses. 
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It is indeed difficult to describe in words Vest as he really 
was in those days when in full health, virility and glowing 
spirits. He was the most charming man I ever saw in the 
social circle when he chose to be and then again he would be 
the very reverse, almost as suddenly as a norther comes up 
in Mexico and Texas. Almost everybody in the eentral part 
of Missouri knew him as they saw him on the streets in his 
daily or hunting garb; but few indeed knew the man as he was 
or seemed to be. I at times thought Byron’s remark would 
apply with equal force to Mr. Vest, ‘“The more he saw of men 
the more he thought of dogs.” Judge Philips has given us 
the most perfect analysis of the man in a long article in the 
Kansas City Star after the Senator’s death which in part 
says: “It is a common mistake that in the practice of law 
he was not an industrious student, relying more upon the 
faculty of assimilation or intuition than investigation and 
induction. While his quick perception availed him more than 
than any lawyer I ever knew, he never failed on important 
questions and occasions, to make preparation and work out 
the law of the case for himself. He knew where to look for 
the authority and knew when he had found it. Genius in his 
case was not only the faculty of appreciation, but in a pre- 
eminent degree of discrimination. Had he not been possessed 
with the greater passion for a political career he would have 
stood in the forefront of American lawyers. He was the most 
irresistible advocate before a jury I ever heard; while his power 
of close analysis, clear logic and charming eloquence made him 
equally formidable before the bench.” Philips also says of 
him, ‘In wit he was the equal of Sheridan, in repartee as 
dangerous as Curran and in pungent, biting invective he had 
few superiors. Like his character his speech was direct. 
There was no circumvention in his character, or repetition or 
monotony in his speeches. He quit when he was done and 
no plaudits of his audience could tempt him to go further. 
There was no studied art or affectation or mannerism in him. 
He was absolutely natural. And there was, in the days of his 
prime, an indefinable charm in his voice that mesmerized 
his listeners. His mind was ‘a perfect field of cloth of gold’ 
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filled with all beautiful imagery and garnished with the richest 
treasures of literature and history.” 

Such was the firm of Philips and Vest whom we so often 
met in guardia certaminas in the court house at Warrensburg. 
One of the most famous dog trials ever had in this State was 
in the famous Drum case, as it was termed, at Warrensburg 
in 1870. The litigants were Tom Burton on the one side and 
Leonidas Hornsby, the defendant, on the other side. Cockrell 
and I represented the defendant. Col. Wells H. Blodgett, 
Philips, and Vest represented Mr. Burton the plaintiff, who 
charged our client with having shot the noted foxhound 
Drum wickedly and maliciously, suing for $50.00 damage. 
Drum was the most noted foxhound in the State. He was 
owned and used largely in Johnson County, and was very 
often sought by fox hunters from many adjoining counties. 
Several trials were had in the case, which for some cause or 
other were reversed in some one of the courts, or rather the 
judgments were reversed. Vest made the concluding speech 
in the last trial had, and I much doubt if a more eloquent 
speech was ever heard inside of a court house in a dog case, 
and especially that part in which he eulogized the dog as the 
best friend a man ever had: That speech being the most re- 
markable in part I ever heard, or ever expect to hear, I will 
quote largely from it as it is worth being preserved in every 
scrapbook of every orator in the land. 


He closed his argument with this wonderful burst of 
eloquence: 


Gentlemen of the jury, the best friend a man has in the world may turn 
against him and become his enemy. His son or daughter that he has reared 
with loving care may prove ungrateful. Those who are nearest and dearest 
to us, those whom we trust with our happiness and good name, may become 
traitors to their faith. The money that a man has he may lose. It flies 
away from him perhaps when he needs it most. A man’s reputation may 
be sacrificed in a moment of ill-considered action. The people who are 
prone to fall on their knees to do us honor when success is with us may be 
the first to throw the stone of malice when failure settles its cloud upon 
our heads. 

The one absolutely unselfish friend that a man can have in this selfish 
world, the one that never deserts him, the one that never proves ungrate- 
ful or treacherous, is his dog. A man’s dog stands by him in prosperity 
and in poverty, in health and in sickness. He will sleep on the cold ground, 
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where the wintry winds blow and the snow drives fiercely, if only he may 
be near his master’s side. He will kiss the hand that has no food to 
offer. He will lick the wounds and sores that come in encounter with 
the roughness of the world. He guards the sleep of his pauper master 
as if he were a prince. When all other friends desert he remains. When 
riches take wings and reputation falls to pieces he is as constant in his 
love as the sun in its journeys through the heavens. If fortune drives 
the master forth an outcast in the world, friendless and homeless, the 
faithful dog asks no higher privilege than that of accompanying him, to 
guard against danger, to fight against his enemies. 

And when the last scene of all comes and death takes the master in 
its embrace, and his body is laid away in the cold ground, no matter if all 
other friends pursue their way, there by his graveside will the noble dog 
be found, his head between his paws, his eyes sad, but open in alert watch- 
fulness, faithful and true even in death. 


The address of Mr. Vest before the jury lasted about one 
and a half hours touching every side of the case with a master 
mind. Cockrell and I felt the weight of every moment of his 
speech as we knew he was having much effect on the jury. His 
client had been a Confederate soldier. Vest had been actively 
on the same side. Our client Hornsby had been an intense 
Drake radical. Vest’s hatred of Hornsby and his love for the 
assassinated, in fact for all dogs, aroused all his fire and brain 
power. He said to me before commencing his argument, 
“Crittenden, I will win this case or make an apology to every 
dog in Missouri.” 

Vest had the peculiar habit of drawing himself up almost 
as round as a big ball when first appearing before a jury. He 
was not over five feet six inches tall, with a short neck and 
handsomely formed face and head as was ever chiseled by an 
Angelo or Phidias. His head sitting upon a stout strong neck 
was the very incarnation of forceful combativeness. He 
had the most beautiful blue eyes I ever saw, full and semi- 
circular, having an iris as brilliant as a piece of radium. 
When aroused in a case in which he was deeply interested he 
unrolled himself, inch by inch growing taller and taller and 
those eyes grew brighter and brighter, by their scintillations, 
becoming as eloquent as his tongue. He has been called 
from our midst loaded with years and honors. The cord was 
gently untied; the golden bowl melted away in its purity as 
the light fades from the firmament at the coming of the stars, 
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at the coming of the evening. We shall never see his like 
again as he stood unique and alone in his form and greatness. 
Senator Vest was in failing health for several years before he 
died. I can say of him as Mirabeau said of himself, he could 
already hear the preparation for the funeral of Achilles. 

Vest is only one of that quartette who is dead. His loss 
is bemoaned and regretted by a whole State, if not a whole 
country. He had his faults as he was human, he had his 
virtues as he was mortal. There were some strange peculiari- 
ties about the man which could not be understood or inter- 
preted by even his closest friends. Such is always the case 
with men of genius. There has never been an exception. 
It is said that blooded race horses of the highest strain which 
have won their laurels on the best tracks of our country, have 
the same peculiarities, kind, gentle, and tractable at times, as 
easily led as a lamb, then suddenly without apparent cause 
becoming vicious and dangerous for a short while even to 
their old loved trainer. Vest had no viciousness in his nature, 
but at times he became moody and dispirited; then he sought 
silence and absence “from the madding crowds’ ignoble 
strife.” 

I placed Vest in nomination for governor against John S. 
Phelps in 1876 before one of the finest conventions ever 
assembled at Jefferson City. I had many evidences that it 
was well done and was so assured by the various members of 
the convention. From that day for a year or more, Vest was 
distant towards me, and when meeting would scarcely treat 
me with common politeness. Why I never knew, why he 
never told me. I determined not to notice the coolness be- 
lieving it arose from the mortification of defeat and from the 
fact that he had asked me to place him in nomination, and 
further believing these causes may have arisen from the very 
tenderness of his feeling, the sensitiveness of his nature and 
the high spirit of the man. The cloud soon passed away and 
the sunshine of his nature gleamed towards me as before. We 
had many pleasant years of asscciation after that and when 
I was a candidate for governor he was my friend as against the 
other gentlemen. When he died I was made one of his honor- 
ary pallbearers and accompanied his remains with a long list 
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of his old friends to its resting place in Bellefountaine cemetery 
St. Louis. 

Again if I were asked to say which was the greater lawyer 
I would reply, “I can’t say;”’ if called on to say which was the 
greater orator of the two, I would answer, ‘“‘I don’t know;’’ 
that depending largely on the views of the individual auditor, 
his tastes, his preferences of style and again largely to the 
subject and occasion; both superb when the occasion demanded 
and Richard was himself. Each did much better at some 
times than at other times. Ajax slept at times. If there was 
any difference between them as lawyers it was shown more 
distinctly in the examination of witnesses in the different 
classes of cases they had before them. They seldom engaged 
in criminal practice, then only in defense in the last days of 
their partnership, and then only for large fees or for some old 
friend. It was difficult to say which was the more expert in 
examining that class of witnesses called smart Alecks, so often 
seen in court houses. Each had hisown way of making such a 
witness look like dead and extinct volcanoes. 

Philips went after the witness in the beginning in what 
might be called the persuasive way, or like a lion softly crouch- 
ing before the leap on its prey, appearing ‘‘sweetly incapable 
of harming any creature,” leading him on and on as if by a 
magician’s spell, where he desired him to travel, as if he was 
going voluntarily, then adroitly showing by the witness him- 
self the falsity of his own statement based more on his prej- 
udices than facts, or that the witness was so situated at the 
time of which he speaks, he could not have seen and heard 
what he stated, and then he would close upon him before the 
jury with some master stroke leaving him a pitiable object 
of his own folly, looking as if he had passed through a clothes 
wringer. 

Vest often pursued a different course as his temperament 
was different, causing his mind to work more impetuously. 
At the commencement he viewed the witness from head to 
foot, asking a few general questions reminding you of the 
surveyor who at first establishes his base line then letting 
the witness know in his own peculiar way, that he knew more 
of the case and of the real facts connected with it than he did, 
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why he was a witness, by whom subpoenaed, for what purpose 
and then impressing on the witness in his happy way, as only 
Vest could, that he was the master of the whole case and 
would develop it before the jury from the beginning to the 
end on the line of truth if the witnesses were truthful, if not 
he would so expose them that they would shrivel like a straw 
in fire, or shatter them like potsherd, which kept the witness 
in such trepidation he could not see the logical consequences 
of his own admission, therefore he did not know ‘‘where he 
was at,’”’ only knowing he was in a state of confusion worse 
confounded, and then the jury placed him in the list of 
Ananias. He did not pursue every witness this way, only 
those whose veracity he had cause to suspect. He was a 
good judge of witnesses. He always bore down hard on a 
witness who was constantly yawning whilst in the chair. 
Vest’s questions were fast, quick and full of lightning, having 
a full comprehension of the case which required a yes or no 
answer, and if without explanation the most dangerous ones 
often leaving the witness “balled up” and speechless. He 
reached his end by the same means an express train reaches 
its destiny by the rapidity and constancy of its movement, 
and with such force that it removed all obstruction before it. 
He pursued such a course towards those witnesses who came 
to convict, who came with more prejudices than facts and 
who were brought into court for a purpose. He first bewil- 
dered, then destroyed. He was a terror before a jury, to a 
liar of any kind, whether from purchase, persuasion or weak- 
ness. He never by trick or device ever misled or misdirected 
a witness, unless it was plain to see that the witness had gone 
into the box with a falsehood on his lips, or was guided by 
another’s diagram. If so, then he crushed him as a worm. 
He was as direct a lawyer as I ever saw inside of a court house, 
ever deferential towards the court and fair to the litigants 
and his counsel. 

Vest as a senator ranked with the foremost in ability, 
in learning, and outranked all as an orator. He was placed 
on the Judiciary Committee of the Senate because he was a 
great lawyer, semper paratus, and on the Finance Committee 
because he had studied that intricate question very closely; 
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and on the Committee of Commerce because his State was on 
the great highway of the commerce of the world.. He de- 
livered several speeches in the Senate that commanded the 
undivided attention of that generally listless body, especially 
those on the Tariff and Ship Subsidy bills because he dis- 
cussed both of those leading questions with signal ability, 
with signal learning, adding the splendid phraseology and 
actions of a great orator before a listening country. 


No one more deeply regrets his death than I do, as we 
had been associated together more or less for over fifty years. 
I have a letter before me now which he had written to me from 
New Orleans after the close of the war in which he presented 
a touching review of his life and in his broken financial con- 
dition, thanking me for what I had done. I met him the 
last time at Hot Spring, Arkansas, seeking the restoration of 
health, under a delusive hope, as he was then greatly depleted, 
only weighing 89 pounds. Still there was at times a gleam of 
the old Vest whom I had known for so many years. He said 
to me in one of our social talks, ‘‘Crittenden, I am making a 
hard fight for life and it may be death will be the victor in 
the end;” and it was. Seeing him in that enfeebled condition 
made me love him the more, made me cast behind the little 
ill tempers of the past. Had I had ten thousand times more 
causes of resentment, the sight of the great man at that time 
would have dissipated into thin air all those causes. What- 
ever coolness may have existed between us has long since 
passed away and grown into a reminiscence even into a sweeter 
recollection. The old Gypsy in Guy Mannering is made to 
say when some one had died, “He is dead, that quits old 
scores,” so say I of Senator Vest. I have seen great stalwart 
oaks of the forest gradually dying, gradually dying, weaker 
from trunk to bough, and at last fall as a monarch falls, leav- 
ing a large vacancy in smaller trees. So fell Senator Vest. 
Never did he, 


“‘Bend low and in a bondsman’s key 
With bated breath and whispering humbleness,” 


to any man however great; but he was ever gentle to women 
in speech. 
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“As zephyrs blowing below the violet.” 

In closing this personal recollection of Senator Vest I can 
use no words more beautiful and applicable to him than his 
eulogy on Senator Benjamin Hill of Georgia in the United 
States Senate January 23rd, 1883. He said in part: 

“Ended are his conflicts, his triumphs and defeats. The 
strong aggressive intellect is at rest. The clarion voice which 
could wield at will the fierce democracy is hushed forever. 
Ovt upon the shoreless ocean his bark has drifted, but it has 
not carried away all of the life that has ended. Never to 
mortal hands was given a legacy more precious than that left 
to the people of Georgia in the memory of her great son who 
gave his life to her service and his latest prayer to her honor 
and welfare. 

“Orator, statesman, patriot, farewell! Let Georgia 
guard well thy grave, for in her soil rests the ashes of one 
whose life has done more to illustrate her manhood; whose 
genius has added such glory to her name.” 

Missouri has had its share of renowned senators in Benton, 
Linn, Geyer, Green, Henderson, Schurz, Blair and Cockrell. 
Vest stood for his loved State with equal capacity, equal 
fidelity and equal pride, a greater orator than all in eloquence. 

“‘Serenely pure, yet divinely strong.” 
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JOSEPH B. McCULLAGH 
BY WALTER B. STEVENS 
SIXTH ARTICLE 
MACK, INTERVIEWER 


Mr. McCullagh never claimed to be the inventor of inter- 
viewing. He would have none of such as Russell, the war 
correspondent of the London Times, described in his journal 
under date of Washington, March 28, 1861: 

“On returning to Willard’s hotel I was accosted by a 
gentleman who came out from the crowd in front of the office. 
‘Sir,’ he said, ‘you have been dining with our President to- 
night?’ I bowed. ‘Wasit an agreeable party?’ said he; ‘and 
what do you think of Mr. Lincoln?’ ‘May I ask to whom I 
have the honor of speaking?’ ‘My name is Mr. , and 
I am the correspondent of the New York —————..’ ‘Then 
sir’ I replied, ‘it gives me satisfaction to tell you that I think 
a good deal of Mr. Lincoln and that I am equally pleased with 
my dinner. I have the honor to wish you good evening’.”’ 

A writer in Harper's Monthly Magazine of many years 
ago described interviewing of the pioneer period as a ‘‘a mere 
catechism of questions and answers, and often so undramatic 
in form and style that the speech of the gravedigger is put into 
the mouth of Hamlet while Hamlet’s is mouthed by the grave- 
digger.” 

The same writer gave to Mr. McCullagh credit for de- 
veloping an “art of interviewing.” 

“One of the earliest of these modern interviewers was 
‘Mack,’ the correspondent of the Cincinnati Commercial. 
His first interview was with Alexander H. Stephens, and was 
the result of a two-days’ visit at the latter’s residence in 
Georgia during the summer of 1867. A vast amount of in- 
formation was elicited in regard to the internal history of the 
Confederacy. During the ensuing winter the impeachment 
project was revived in Washington and ‘Mack’ applied the 
interviewing process to Andrew Johnson. The matter dis- 
cussed was nearly always the pending impeachment; the man- 
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ner was that of a quiet talk, each party asking and answering 
questions in turn. There was neither pencil nor notebook 
introduced during the conversation but ‘Mack’ asked the 
President at the close of the tete-a-tete if he was willing that 
the result of the conversation should go into print, and if there 
was anything he desired to have suppressed. The President’s 
desires in this connection were always scrupulously regarded. 
He more than once sent his secretary to request ‘Mack’ to 
meet him for one of their talks, he said he preferred this to 
sending a message to Congress, for ‘everybody seemed to read 
the interview, and nobody seemed to read his messages’.”’ 


Did Mr. McCullagh take shorthand notes on his shirt- 
cuffs in those early years of interviewing? There was a sug- 
gestion to this effect among Washington newspaper men. 
Mr. McCullagh, himself, said: 


I had not introduced pen, pencil or paper, and did not attempt to 
write a line of it until the next morning, when I devoted about two hours 
to the first interview with Andrew Johnson, or, so far as I was concerned, 
with anybody else. Nor did I submit the manuscript to Mr. Johnson for 
revision on that or any other occasion. 


No aspiring journalist ever awaited more anxiously the result of a 
first effort in a new branch of work than I awaited the arrival in Wash- 
ington and at the White House of my first attempt at interviewing, although 
the art had not then been christened. I thought I had ‘“‘struck a good 
lead,” but I could not tell until I had heard from the President. The 
mails were slower then, and I think it was five days from the writing of 
the letter until, one afternoon at the Capitol, the White House secretary 
greeted me with ‘‘the sweet assurance of a smile” and told me the President 
had read my production and had said that I had “‘got him down to a dot.” 


“From the way he talks,”’ said the secretary, ‘‘I think he would like to 
see you again.” 


I am satisfied that the introduction of shorthand, or of pen, pencil 
or paper would have spoiled the whole business, so far as President Johnson 
was concerned. It would have frozen the irascible current of his soul, 
when he came to freeing his mind about his wicked adversaries at the 
other end of the avenue, to have seen a man taking it all down on cold 
paper. He would have hestiated, stopped, asked the reporter to read the 
notes to him, and otherwise shown signs of concern which would have 
hindered the flow of his conversation and abated his interest. The only 
way was to get him started, and let him alone until he had run down, then 
wind him up with a new question. 
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SOME INTERVIEWING PRINCIPLES 

Mr. McCullagh inculcated principles of interviewing. 
He said if a stenographic interview is punctured with ques- 
tions it is a catechism. If the questions are omitted it is a 
stump speech. 


The interview for which I contend requires on the part of the inter- 
viewer a gift of condensation as distinguished from amputation, with 
which it is often confounded—of compression as distinguished from exci- 
sion—a good memory, a familiarity with the subject to be discussed, and 
the faculty of leading a conversation while seeming to follow it. This 
latter is a nice distinction which those who have anything to do with 
interviewing will appreciate. A little dramatic power will help too—the 
power that is, to personate, in writing out the interview, the man or women 
interviewed. This holds, of course, only as to persons of strong individuality 
and well recognized modes of thought and expression—and none others 
are really worth interviewing. Andrew Johnson and Benjamin F. Wade 
were two noted illustrations of this class in my interviewing days. Half 
a dozen descriptive words thrown into a paragraph in a column interview 
will bring a man like either of these to the reader’s eye and mind as clearly 
as a Rembrandt picture. One thing the interviewer should never forget 
is to keep his hold on the conversational helm, and confine the talk and 
the talker to the channel marked out in the first place. 

The third and not the first person should, as a rule, be used when an 
interview is written from memory. Nothing is more absurd in all journal- 
ism than an hour's interview pretended to be given in a column, and written 
in the first person. The words spoken would occupy seven or eight 
columns, and the chances are that the reporter in writing the article uses 
his own language entirely and not that of the party interviewed. The 
third person is always safer than the first, for the strong reason that it 
commits a man only to certain opinions, and does not pretend to give his 
exact language or to commit him to specific expressions. Nine-tenths of 
the disavowals of published interviews would be avoided if the pretense 
were not made of repeating the identical words used. The right idea in 
the wrong words is a fruitful source of grief to those who are accustomed 
to be put into print by the interviewer. The use of the first person in an 
interview written from memory is commendable only for the purpose of 
catching and holding a remarkable or an unusually strong sentence. A 

man with half a memory can store up a goodly number of such phrases 
and make them serve as ornaments to relieve the typographical monotony 
of an article. 


THE GIFT OF TEMPERAMENT 


A newspaper contemporary of Mr. McCullagh thought 
the temperament of the interviewer might have had its share 
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with the principles of the art in the high degree of success 
which was his. 

“He was one of the few correspondents who could invade 
the sleeping room of a political leader, a Member of Congress, 
or a Cabinet Minister, without being treated as an intruder. 
If occasion required he would go to the bedroom of a noted 
soldier or statesman, explain that the interests of the man to 
be interviewed demanded that something be said, would 
present the urgency of the affair from the standpoint of the 
individual himself and the public, would turn up the light, 
and ask the victim to make himself as comfortable as possible 
and to dictate the speech that he would make the next day, 
or his views on some question that was to come up for dis- 
cussion the next day. The man interviewed was the more 
ready to do this because he was sure of having the next morning 
a clean copy of the speech he wanted to make. ‘Mack’ suc- 
ceeded where others failed because he was aggressively cour- 
teous and because he made himself a convenience to the men 
he served. Several of the most noted interviews ever pub- 
lished were obtained by him in this way. Mr. McCullagh’s 
work on the Cincinnati Commercial made him a reputation 
that carried him into newspaper management.” 


THE ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS VISIT 


Mr. McCullagh did not consider what he wrote about 
Alexander H. Stephens an inter,iew. It was a newspaper 
letter descriptive of a visit to the former vice-president of the 
Confederacy, with some mention of Mr. Stephens’ comments 
on the war. What might have made it an interview was 
omitted at the request of the host. 


I had a letter to Mr. Stephens and was very cordially received by 
him. He insisted on my becoming his guest at “Liberty Hall,” as he called 
his home. I remained with him three days, spending most of the time in 
riding about his farm in his company, visiting the negro quarters where 
his slaves lived—people whom he said he ‘owned’ because he could not 
give them away with an assurance that they would be well treated. We 
kept up a pretty lively conversation all the time, and renewed it each night 
on the porch of Liberty Hall for about two hours before retiring. On 
the night before my departure I told Mr. Stephens that I intended to make 
use of such points in our conversation as would be of public interest, pro- 
vided he would give his consent to the publication. ‘I would like to print 
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what you have said about Mr. Jefferson Davis,” said I. ‘No, no, no. 
Young man, that wouldn’t look well in print from me just now. You 
drew me out on Mr. Davis farther than I intended to go. Everybody 
knows that he and I did not agree very well, but now that he is in defeat 
and misfortune, I do not wish to attack him.” 

Thus vanished from my youthful mind what I had conjured up as a 
rattling good article by itself alone. We had devoted many hours to the 
discussion of the character and capacity of Mr. Davis, whom Mr. Stephens 
blamed for all the misfortunes of the Confederacy. Mr. Stephens con- 
tended that Mr. Davis believed himself to be a great soldier, when he was 
not, and that he allowed his personal prejudices to control him in the selec- 
tion of officers to such an extent as to ruin the army. I had names and 
dates and specifications all in my memory, but at the emphatic denial of 
Mr. Stephens (if I may paraphrase Gibbon for such an occasion), I sighed 
as a reporter but obeyed as a guest. I assured Mr. Stephens that his 
wishes were law as to all that had passed between us, and asked him how 
about his declaration that the Northern Democrats were regarded by the 
Confederates as their friends all through the War, and that it was believed 
by the Confederates that the election of McClellan in 1864 would have 
stopped the war and restored the Union with slavery. He gave permission 
to print this and I did so, but he would not allow me to print his assertion 
that the Democratic platform of 1864 was written in Richmond and sent 
from there to Chicago, where it was reported by Mr. Vallandingham. 
He said, with a smile, ‘I would rather you would not use that statement.” 
And behind that smile I can now see enough to convince me that Mr. 
Stephens himself was the author of that platform. With these two excep- 
tions Mr. Stephens interposed no objection to the reproduction of his 
rambling talks as I repeated them from memory. 

I carried the matter in my head to my next stopping place, which 
was either Macon, or Augusta. Then I wrote them out in a letter of con- 
siderable length, which attracted some attention. Strange to say, the 
only statement questioned by the Southern press was that Mr. Stephens 
had told me that he considered Jefferson’s first and Lincoln’s second 
inaugural the two greatest state papers in the annals of America. I wrote 
Mr. Stephens calling his attention to the declaration in a Georgia paper 
that he could not have favorably compared anything emanating from 
Lincoln with any production of Jefferson’s, and he replied in a very graceful 
note saying that he had probably said it, because he had believed it ever 
since he had read Mr. Lincoln’s address of 1865. Mr. Stephens was a 
great admirer of Mr. Lincoln. He said to me in speaking of Jefferson 
Davis, “If you had had a Davis, and we a Lincoln, the war might not 
have ended as it did.” 


THE TRUE ANDREW JOHNSON 

“T don’t care how much the papers abuse me if they will 
only give me a chance to be heard.”” This Mr. McCullagh 
said, was a favorite expression of President Andrew Johnson. 
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These words reveal what may be called either the strength or the weak- 
ness of Mr. Johnson throughout his whole career in the White House—ac- 
cording to the point of view from which that career is viewed—whether Mr. 
Johnson really had great faith in the people as the governing power, or 
whether he allowed himself to believe that the people were strongly behind 
him in all his acts and words. My own idea always was that he carried to 
the White House such vivid recollections of his early success in Tennessee 
that he allowed them to tinge the whole of the higher life to which the death 
of Mr. Lincoln called him. To his mind the whole country was an enlarged 
Tennessee and the President wasits Governor. He never seemed to realize 
that there wasa New York and a Pennsylvania and a New England, differing 
in many respects from the State which had lifted him, as the friend of the 
people and the enemy of the aristocracy, from Alderman to Governor and 
Senator. His public speeches always smacked of the mountains of Ten- 
nessee, and his ideal gathering was an audience of Tennessee mountaineers. 
His early life had made him a ‘“‘demagogue,’’ using the word in its higher 
sense and meaning, and not in the lower sense and general acceptation. 
He was by nature and experience a leader of the masses. 


The only charge against him which seemed to give Presi- 
dent Johnson ‘‘serious annoyance,” Mr. McCullagh said, was 
that he had used his position to make money out of it. 


One night I waked him up to an unexpected degree by telling him that 
Ben Butler’s Impeachment committee was going to examine his bank 
account next day—which was a fact I had learned from the best authority. 
“Do they think they can prove me a thief, too?’’ he exclaimed, and added 
that if he had much money in the bank he would want to have the com- 
mittee searched after the examination. Ben Butler’s committee sum- 
moned one of the clerks of Jay Cooke’s bank and put him through a very 
close examination as to Johnson’s money matters; but without discovering 
anything at all tending to substantiate the charge of personal corruption. 
One night the President got very much excited on this subject, and, drawing 
forth a little memorandum book, proceeded to figure up what he had before 
the war, what he had received since from all sources, and what he then 
considered himself worth. He made himself a loser by a considerable sum. 
Then he began to figure on what he supposed Grant was worth. ‘Let us 
see,’’ said he, ‘“‘he wasn’t worth a d—n in 1861. He got so much, naming 
a figure, in Philadelphia, and so much, naming another figure, in New 
York. He must be worth nearly a quarter of a million.” Then he named 
a number of Republican Senators who had entered public life very poor 
and had become very rich. ‘‘Now,” said he, “if they could make me out 
richer to-day than I once was, they'd say I stole it; but these saints at the 
other end of the Avenue all came honestly by theirs, of course.’’ In this 
connection he referred to the fact that he had declined a present of a 
carriage and a pair of horses very early in his administration, he said that 
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since the commencement of the Impeachment trial a gentleman in New 
York had sent him a check for $10,000 to help him out of his troubles, but 
he had returned it immediately; for, said he, ‘Of course, if a man gives 
me ten thousand dollars it’s because he thinks I have something worth 
more than ten thousand dollars to give him; and although I suppose I 
make a great many foolish appointments, I don’t want to have it said that 
I make any corrupt ones.” 


WAS ACQUITTAL BOUGHT? 


There was much talk of the use of money in connection 
with the Impeachment trial. Mr. McCullagh said: 


I will state what I think I know to be a fact: that Mr. Johnson not 
only never consented to the use of money, but often said in my hearing 
that if he could be acquitted for five dollars he would not pay that sum, 
nor let anybody else pay it for him. I am borne out in this assertion by 
the fact that he allowed Jere Black to withdraw from his defense rather 
than give official sanction to a corrupt land trade in which Black was 
interested. He told Black that he would rather be convicted ten times 
over than purchase not only defense, but even acquittal at such a price. 
Black evidently believed he had Johnson in his power, and it looked like a 
bad piece of business for such a man to withdraw from a case on the eve of a 
trial, but Johnson was not the kind of man to be intimidated, and besides, 
as I have already said, he did not look upon conviction as an unmixed 
evil to him. Undoubtedly money was used in a variety of ways to defeat 
the scheme of conviction, and, what is more, there was a good deal more 
money ready to be used in case of necessity. There were votes cast for 
conviction that could have been persuaded in the other direction, in case 
of an emergency. The great consideration of the anti-Impeachers was to 
make sure of nineteen votes, and they were cautious to get a few “‘alter- 
nates,” as they do in conventions. 

The assertion may be received with incredulity, and yet I make it 
from well-grounded knowledge, that Johnson got some of his most 
efficient help from the society ladies of Washington—not the resident 
rebels or Democrats of the Capital, but the wives and daughters of some 
of the most ardent Impeachers in Congress. There wasa womanly sym- 
pathy for Johnson from the beginning of his troubles. He was not “a 
lady’s man,” by any means, but there was something about himself, and 
his quiet, unostentatious family which served to win the women, and they 
helped him by furnishing information to his friends, and in a variety of 
ways quite creditable to the ingenuity of the sex. Take it for all in all— 
it was a strange proceeding—that Impeachment business. The most 
active workers are dead. I do not mean Senators or Representatives, but 
the men who prompted Senators and Representatives from the outside 
and furnished the sinews of war to conduct the campaign. Johnson was 
less concerned all the time than the least of these. It seems to me to have 
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been impossible to live in Washington just then, and not either want an 
office under the new regime, or be strongly opposed to the Impeachment 
proposal. It was hard to listen to men like Chandler of Michigan, Conness 
of California, and other leaders of the Republican party, without thinking 


that Impeachment was nothing more than a scheme to get the ins out 
and the outs in. 


MACK AND BEN BUTLER 


His interviewing activities prompted a summons to him 
to appear as witness for the defense of President Johnson in 
the Impeachment trial. 


Attorney-General Stanberry sent for me one day and questioned me 
as to the declarations of Mr. Johnson respecting his intention in removing 
Secretary Stanton. In letters to the Commercial I had stated that the 
President had asserted his right to test the validity of an act which he con- 
sidered to be unconstitutional—such as the tenure-of-office law—in order 
to get the judgment of the Supreme Court on it, and that it was for the 
purpose of making this test that he had suspended Secretary Stanton. 
The Impeachers, on the other hand, concluded that it was the duty of the 
President to obey and execute every law until the Supreme Court had 
decided it unconstitutional. This was one of the issues of the great trial. 
After a short conversation, Mr. Stanberry said he would call me as a 
witness to the defense. I was never put upon the stand, however, because 
by a general ruling of the court, it was decided that declarations of inten- 
tion by Mr. Johnson made to other parties should not be received as evi- 
dence. Until my fate was thus decided I waited several hours each day 
subject to the call of the sergeant-at-arms. What I most dreaded was the 
cross-examining torture of Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, to which I had seen 
many witnesses exposed. To make matters worse, it had ccme to my 
knowledge that Gen. Butler had declared to one of my newspaper friends 
that he would have some fun with ‘‘Mack”’ when he got him on the stand. 
It was easy enough to think of things to say in response to Butler's keen- 
edged wit, but I knew that the august presence of the Senate chamber 
would have a paralyzing effect upon my tongue in attempting to say them. 
So I concluded, after careful reflection, to use an ‘‘argument’’ which 
would cost me no effort of speech and would be quite as effective as the 
best of uttered wit in turning the laugh from myself to Mr. Butler. I 
borrowed from the Seaton House, where I boarded, the largest silver soup 
spoon in the house, and, tying a pocket handkerchief around the middle 
of the handle, put it inside my breast pocket, where I carried it every day 
during court hours until discharged as a witness. There was at that time 
a special and ludicrous correlation of ideas between Butler and spoons 
which time has largely dissipated. It was my intention, should the cross- 
examination by the General proceed too far and become too funny at my 
expense, to draw the spoon from my pocket and lay it on the table adjoin- 
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ing the witness chair, without saying a word, as if I had simply drawn my 
pocket handkerchief without knowing of the spoon attachment. I had 
friends in the galleries who were posted on the subject and ready to start 
the laugh, which would probably have become contagious. Before fully 
resolving on the spoon act, I broached the subject delicately to Chief 
Justice Chase, the presiding officer of the High Court of Impeachment, 
with whom, asa reporter, I had a very good talking acquaintance, know- 
ing that he cordially detested Butler and his methods of conducting the 
prosecution of the President. I put the case to him hypothetically— 
suppose a man had been subpoenaed and was in mortal dread of Gen. 
Butler’s cross-examination, would it be contempt of court to pull out a 
spoon for the purpose of turning the laugh. The Chief Justice gave a 
large smile, and said, ‘“‘Of course I would advise against any such thing, 
but if anybody should attempt it, I don’t see how it could be called con- 
tempt of court. It would be for Mr. Butler to object, and (with a very 
big laugh), I don’t think he would care to say anything about it.’’ The 
opportunity for introducing the spoon never occurred, and as soon as | 
was dismissed and paid off as a witness I returned that useful article to 
its rightful owner. 


McCullagh escaped Butler, the cross-examiner; but 
Butler did not escape Mack, the interviewer. The meeting 
between them occurred when the Impeachment trial had 
become history, and when Mr. McCullagh had been for some 
years editor of the Globe-Democrat. The editor never entirely 
outgrew the reporter. He brought to the desk of the city 
editor many news paragraphs written in the plain hand which 
no printer could mistake and in the concise style which left 
no room for editing. He never dictated and the typewriter 
was an unknown quantity to him. Occasionally he did an 
interview. Benjamin F. Butler came to St. Louis to see 
James Campbell about a business matter in which they were 
interested. Mr. McCullagh went to the brokerage office and 
talked with Butler, beginning in a casual way, without any 
special introduction. Gradually he drew out reminiscences 
of the Impeachment trial. He put a question now 
and then which,—Mr. Campbell said afterwards,—caused 
Butler to look sideways at the questioner as if wonder- 
ing how this reporter way out in St. Louis came to be so well 
posted. Ben Butler always was a good subject to interview. 
The head of the Impeachment prosecition talked with his 
usual freedom. He disclosed secret motives behind the move- 
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ment to oust the President. He said that part of Johnson’s 
earliest offending was his refusal to be pliant when certain 
Radical leaders contemplated turning the Northern armies 
to use, after the downfall of the Confederacy, in bringing 
Great Britain to quick account for the violation of inter- 
national law in relation to the Alabama and other Confederate 
cruisers. The proposal was to demand reparation, and as the 
alternative to dispossess Great Britain of Canada. The armies 
of Grant and Sherman were to be used for that purpose. 
Johnson refused to be a party to this aggressive policy toward 
Great Britain, and the initial break with the Radical leaders 
occurred. This interview with Butler Mr. McCullagh printed 
in the Globe-Democrat. It was an amazing revelation. It 
was copied far and wide. 

Mr. Campbell said that after McCullagh had left the 
office, Butler asked him about the identity of the caller. 
When he learned the identity, Butler nodded his head slowly 
two or three times, and made no spoken comment. 


A FAULTY INTERVIEW 


A concrete example of what he regarded as faulty inter- 
viewing Mr. McCullagh gave in a Globe-Democrat editorial: 


We print to-day from the Cincinnati Enquirer an interview with Mr. 
George W. Curtis, mother superior of the Mugwumps, concerning current 
politics and politicians. The work of the interviewer is crudely and badly 
done. Although Mr. Curtis is made to speak in the first person, there is 
scarcely a sentence worthy of Curtis in the whole article. 
duction the correspondent says: 

“Mr. Curtis talks rapidly, and his grammar is worthy of thundering 
down the ages as absolutely pure.” 

As a specimen of the absolutely pure grammar, which comes directly 
from Mr. Curtis, we are given this: 

“I think the Vermont Senator made a mistake in factiously opposing 
the nominations of the President. He seemed to do this more with a 
partisan consideration than those of public weal.” 

Of course, Mr. Curtis never uttered such an atrociously constructed 
sentence as the second of the above. Still, with all its imperfections, the 
interview undoubtedly gives a correct general impression of the political 
ideas of Mr. Curtis and is therefore of interest. 


In the intro- 


(To be continued) 
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JOSEPH PULITZER 


EARLY LIFE IN ST. LOUIS AND HIS FOUNDING AND 
CONDUCT OF THE POST-DISPATCH 
UP TO 1883 


BY GEORGE S. JOHNS 


FIFTH ARTICLE 
COCKERILL JOINS POST-DISPATCH STAFF 


When he became sole owner of the Post-Dispatch, he 
looked about for the best editorial assistants he could find. 
He selected Col. John A. Cockerill, who was a couple of years 
older than Mr. Pulitzer and had become prominent in his 
profession. He had had wider newspaper experience than 
Mr. Pulitzer. He was the son of Col. Joseph R. Cockerill 
of the Seventeenth Ohio Regiment, which was the first to 
meet the Confederates’ challenge. He was called Colonei 
by courtesy, as many newspaper men were, particularly 
those who bad served in the army in any capacity. He him- 
self repudiated it in his own account of his war service. He 
once said: 


When it comes to military titles, I’m out of it. My father was a 
Colonel, and so I presume my friends think the title is hereditary. My 
war record has been told. I enlisted in the army as a drummer boy in 1861, 
and served until 1853, when we were mustered out by general order of the 
War Department. I again enlisted as a bugler in the artillery and served 
for a short time. I was in Southern Ohio at the time of Morgan’s raid, 
when we did all running and no fighting. I saw all that I cared to of war 
and prefer reading about it to being in it. From ’73 to '75 I was aid-de- 
camp to Gov. William Allen of Ohio. 


Before his war service young Cockerill was a printers’ 
‘“‘devil’’ in his home town, and when he returned from the 
war he went into the printing office of the Scion of Temperance, 
printed at Columbus, and was a clerk in the State Senate. 
After an association with Gen. Vallandingham in the Dayton 
Empire, \ater known as the Ledger, which was not a success, 
he went to the Cincinnati Enquirer and worked under the 
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chiefship of J. B. McCullagh, who was in charge of the Globe- 
Democrat when Cockerill came to St. Louis. He rose to the 
managing editorship of the Enquirer, and in 1877 was its 
correspondent in the Russo-Turkish war. On his return 
to America, he worked for a short time on the Enquirer and 
then on the Washington Post, and was managing editor of 
the Baltimore Gazette when he joined Mr. Pulitzer. 

Cockerill had ability and courage. He was a first- 
class news man, with excellent judgment and quick in his 
decisions. He was full of high energy, what we now call 
“pep.” Cockerill had a breezy, free, entertaining style of 
writing. His editorials were adorned with both wit and 
humor. He was master of the pungent paragraph, the equal, 
if not the superior, of J. B. McCullagh of the Globe-Democrat 
whose reputation in that favorite mode of attack was nation- 
wide. The fact that McCullagh recognized Cockerill’s skill 
and talent in the deadly paragraph was proved by McCullagh’s 
careful avoidance of any offense in that regard in dealing with 
the Post-Disptach. There was no brighter or more enter- 
taining companion among those he liked than Col. Cockerill. 
To those he disliked he was a barbed wire fence. 

Cockerill proved to be a man thoroughly suited to the 
needs of Mr. Pulitzer. He could trust the paper with him 
on occasion, not only to keep up the news standard, but to 
take care of its battles. Having him to depend upon, Mr. 
Pulitzer took his last two plunges into practical politics 
during his residence in St. Louis. 

Intensely interested in the national campaign, and 
particularly disgusted with the feeble administration of 
Hayes, Mr. Pulitzer was elected delegate to a national Demo- 
cratic convention held at Cincinnati in June, 1880. He 
served on the platform committee and thus helped to formu- 
late the paramount issue of the campaign, by the insertion 
of a tariff for revenue plank in the platform. On that issue, 
with the aid of the Republican fat friers, tariff beneficiaries 
Major-General Winfield Scott Hancock and William H. 
English of Indiana, the Democratic candidates, were defeated. 
James A. Garfield of Ohio and Chester Alan Arthur of New 
York were elected president and vice-president. In the 
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autumn of that year Mr. Pulitzer ran for Congress in a 
Democratic primary against Thomas Allen, president of the 
Iron Mountain Railway. Allen, having the support of all 
the Democratic newspapers in St. Louis except the Post- 
Dispatch, and plenty of money, won by a large majority. 


PULITZER’S WORKING METHOD 


Mr. Pulitzer returned to his desk and devoted himself 
with renewed energy to the newspaper. He worked day and 
night, ceasing only for a few hours’ sleep. He rode to his 
office in the morning in a brougham drawn by a big iron-gray 
horse driven by a Negro, Eugene Stewart, who drove his 
carriages as long as he lived, in St. Louis and elsewhere. Mrs. 
Pulitzer usually drove to the office with him and called for 
him to take him home to dinner. Mr. Pulitzer, however, 
usually returned to the office after dinner, working until 
late at night, or, rather, early in the morning. A sandwich 
and a glass of beer in the nearby saloon-restaurant of Anthony 
& Kuhn, at 112 North Broadway, where he would chat for a 
short time with friends, served for luncheon. 


Mr. Pulitzer’s office at that time was a small alcove, be- 
hind a curtain, where he did his own personal work and from 
which he dashed out with an idea or a correction and kept his 
men busy. 


Charles A. Hoffmann, proprietor of a Broadway cafe 
cigar store, in Anthony & Kuhn's, told about Mr. Pulitzer’s 
working habits. He said that he never drank more than two 
glasses of beer with his sandwiches, while he talked with 
friends. He always seemed in a hurry to get back to his 
office. He thus describes him: 


He wasa tall and slender young man, with a heavy head of hair, thin 
face, pointed chin, and a long nose. As I recall, he then wore a mustache 
only. Although slender, he did not seem frail. He was broad in the 
shoulders and deep in the chest. He dressed plainly in dark clothes, and 
always wore a soft hat. 

My most memorable impression of him in those days was that he 
seemed to be working too hard. Although companionable with the men 
who gathered in the restaurant, he was always in a hurry. Every night, 
too, he would be working at his desk alone in the Post-Dispatch editorial 
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room on the second floor. * * * I never failed to see him there, writing 
by the light of one gas jet. I went home every night between 11 and 12 
o’clock. Mr. Pulitzer would be writing when I left. His desk stood close 
to the window, so I could see him plainly. The only light he had was 
that one gas jet. He wore no shade over his eyes. I remember thinking 
that he worked too hard, and placed too great a strain on his eyes. 


Col. Cockerill once said that ‘‘Mr. Pulitzer was the 
damndest best man in the world to have in a newspaper 
office for one hour in the morning. For the remainder of the 
day he was a damned nuisance.” 

The Colonel explained that Mr. Pulitzer would come to 
the office chock full of ideas and energy. He would start a 
dozen good things in the way of news and editorial. After 
he had started the force to work on news and features for the 
day, be became meticulously critical. He would change 
plans, hold up a story until it was written to suit him, and 
thus became somewhat of a drag on carrying out of his own 
ideas. When he wrote an editorial, he was never satisfied 
with the form of writing it. He would stop the press at a 
critical time for the circulation department, to insert a para- 
graph or to change a word. 

One of the men associated with Mr. Pulitzer in the 
Post-Dispatch from the consolidation of the Post and Dispatch 
and throughout his newspaper career in St. Louis, wrote out a 
few notes concerning Mr. Pulitzer’s personal activities, char- 
acteristic methods and action in directing the paper. Begin- 
ning with his Broadway office and plant, which was in a 
reconstructed residence, he said the editorial and the news 
room were on the second floor, reached by a long, narrow 
stairway which exposed its entire length to the business office. 
For a little while after the consolidation Mr. Pulitzer’s rapid 
ascent of the stairway was halted every morning by Cashier 
Harris, who handed him a memorandum giving the daily 
deficit, which had to be made up from the owner’s personal 
bank account. Twenty-five years later, on his yacht Liberty, 
a reference to this daily incident was made, and Mr. Pulitzer 
remarked: ‘Yes, and let me tell you, Harris so nearly ex- 
hausted that personal account that I drew out of it $300 
and put it in a trunk at home, against the coming expenses of 
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the birth of my first child.” But the bank account was never 
exhausted. The tide soon turned. 

The sanctum of the proprietor-editor was a curtained 
alcove just off the city news room. There were no secrets 
in the sanctum. The reporter in the news room heard every 
editorial discussion with members of the staff or visitors. 
Compliment, criticism and suggestion came hurtling through 
the portieres every hour. 


HIS INTEREST IN THE NEWS 


The small staff reported at 7:30 a. m. Mr. Pulitzer, 
who wrote nearly the entire editorial page, appeared at 8:30, 
with his leader in his pocket, ready for the compositors’ 
box, but that was only the beginning of the compositors’ 
troubles. The first corrected proof of the leader came back 
to the editor by 10 o’clock. Then came the real work on that 
leader—concentrated, intense work. The first editorial re- 
vision was the despair of the compositor. His first copy 
had gone for almost nothing. Each revision was changed 
and polished, and the last one surrendered only on the earnest 
prayer of Jack Williams, foreman of the composing room, 
to be permitted to “lock up” the page so that the edition 
could be printed. 

Throughout the day, every development of important 
news was instantly reported by Col. Cunningham, the city 
editor, to Mr. Pulitzer—not a perfunctory report, but a 
concrete report—that always brought out suggestions for 
further development. Mr. Pulitzer was intensely interested 
in the news. He knew every reporter personally, and within 
10 minutes after the printed paper was in his hands he knew 
who had written the stories, good and bad. The writers 
knew he knew it, if they happened to be in the office. When 
the books were ‘‘in the red”” downstairs, many a $5 raise in 
salary was given in midweek to someone who had done es- 
pecially good work. 

“Every reporter is a hope—every editor a disappoint- 
ment,’ was a saying of Mr. Pulitzer. Even as an editor, he 
was a reporter. One morning he put in an appearance at the 
city desk an hour before his usual time, with a news tip. It 
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was rumored that, without frills or function, one of the most 
popular young women in St. Louis society, and heiress to a 
great fortune, had unexpectedly invited her parents to her 
marriage to the man of her choice, in the parlor of their 
mansion. Two reporters were assigned to get the story, and 
the impatient editor frequently interrupted his work to hear 
reports of their failure. By 10 o’clock the editor had Col. 
Cunningham also assign Al Spink, then the star Four Courts 
reporter, to the work of verification. At 1 o’clock he reported 
failure, and the staff listened to some forceful remarks from 
the editor, interrupted by his suddenly turning to the cub 
reporter with the question: ‘“‘Can’t you verify this report?” 
Within two hours the young reporter was back with the 
parents’ direct statement—which he persuaded them was 
preferable to rumors—an interview with the bride and groom, 
to whom the parents sent word through the reporter, and a 
vivid account of his unpleasant interview with the fashionable 
minister who had performed the ceremony. 

The paper had made the social beat of the decade. Mr. 
Pulitzer gave the cub reporter who verified the news his highest 
compliments and instructions to “tell Harris to double your 
salary.” 

The Post-Dispatch did not present the conditions in the 
city to the reading public as they were reported by the officials. 
Reporters, frequently in squads, reluctantly supplied with 
funds by the business office, were sent out to investigate con- 
ditions—gambling conditions, opium shops, wine-room dens, 
disorderly places, the preying of the loan sharks on the wage- 
earners, and many others. They gathered the facts for 
publication, and then the editorial hammer began its persistent 
work until the complacent or influenced officials were stirred 
to do their duty. 

The newspaper was soon looked upon as the aggressive 
champion of good causes. Every member of the staff knew 
that practically every crusade was originated and directed in 
the curtained alcove. Mr. Pulitzer personally directed the 
first big crusade of the paper—the fight against the tax- 
dodgers. The community regarded it as its last. The first 
citizens were offended, and, as a punitive measure, several 
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advertisers withdrew their advertisements—not their ‘‘pat- 
ronage.”” That word was taboo in the office. The exter- 
mination of the paper was confidently predicted. But the 
prediction was wrong; the result was directly contrary to it. 
The circulation grew. After the correction of the evil, even 
the pilloried tax dodgers approved the courage and justice 
of the fight. 

Mr. Pulitzer’s interest was completely centered in the 
editorial and news columns; to get all the facts was the rule 
of the news room, and the contradiction of a published report 
by the most important citizen, or the threats of his attorney, 
had little weight with the editor and proprietor against the 
word of a tried reporter. Mr. Pulitzer’s business reports, in 
pencil, came to him on single sheets of paper. Bookkeeping 
was a mystery to him. “I don’t know a damned thing about 
bookkeeping; never did; never will,” he once said when some- 
one was trying to explain a business matter to him. Revenue 
was a subject left to the business manager, McGuffin, and 
his advertising manager, the late W. C. Steigers. There 
was only one point on which the proprietor interposed his 
veto. That was against any increase in the merely nominal 
rates for ‘‘Situations Wanted.”’ This veto of increase arose 
from his memory of his own strenuous search for work when 
he first came to St. Louis, and when his funds were sometimes 
down to the last dime. 


PERSONAL JOURNALISM 


In the early days, personal journalism was prevalent 
in St. Louis. The Post-Dispaich’s participation in it was 
usually paragraphic. A German daily, which never forgave 
the former reporter’s entrance to the proprietorial ranks, 
one day appeared with a column assault, of a vicious character, 
on the owner of the Post-Dispatch. 

The editorial reply was confined to a paragraph which 
contained the three words—“‘Dirty Dog Daenzer.” 

With that, the attack was dismissed. There were other 
more important subjects for the editorial page: 

John Tracy McEnnis, a s:x-footer, was the humorist of 
the staff. This is a sample of his humor: On the day of the 
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above interchange of compliments, he had been assigned tc 
collect the views of the various St. Louis editors on a move- 
ment to bring the national Democratic convention to St. 
Louis. He induced one of the young reporters to help him 
out on the assignment. McEnnis had seen the first edition; 
the young reporter had not. The help he required was to 
interview Dr. Daenzer. With the aid of Editor Mumford, 
owner of the Kansas City Times, who happened to be a caller 
at the Herr Doctor’s office, the young reporter escaped with 
his life, and only got the explanation of his experience on 
his return to his own office. 

After the paper had gone to press, Mr. Pulitzer received 
callers and attended to personal correspondence, often mail- 
ing a dozen hand-written letters as he left the office between 
5 and 6 o'clock. 

Abstemious himself, Mr. Pulitzer had the greatest charity 
for the weakness of others, if they had ability, and industry 
when they worked. His business manager and his star repor- 
torial writer were the two disappearing members of the family. 
One April day, dashing through the portieres with a suggestion 
for Col. Cunningham, Mr. Pulitzer almost stepped on his 
star reporter, who was scarcely 5 feet tall. ‘Well, John,” 
he exclaimed, “you’re back again. Now, how many times 
has it been since the first of the year?” 

“Four, Mr. Pulitzer.” 

“Isn’t that enough, John?” ‘Yes, Mr. Pulitzer. Enough 
for that time.” 


“Well, tell Harris to give you $100 if you hold out for 
the next six months.” 

Until his death, 25 years later, that writer continued 
on the staffs of the Post-Dispatch and the New York World. 

One of the sensations of 1880 was Will Kernan of the 
Okalona (Miss.) States. He posed as an unreconstructed 
rebel, and made his newspaper famous all over the United 
States for bombastic eloquence. He defended the South, 
and urged the revival of the dominance of the South in the 
nation. His writings were used by ‘bloody shirt’? wavers 
to keep alive the issues of the Civil War and justify drastic 
measures in dealing with the South. When he reached the 
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end of his writing orgy and retired from the political stage, 
the Post-Dispatch printed this characteristic editorial about 
him: 


The announcement is made that Will H. Kernan, the wild ass’ colt 
who has been carrying on war for a year or two against the Union through 
the Okalona (Miss.) States, has withdrawn from that influential family 
journal. Mr. Kernan’s able advocacy of Jeff Davis for President and his 
ill-advised attempts to undo the entire work of the war, including the re- 
establishment of slavery and two glasses of beer for 5 cents, have been a 
source of great comfort to the Republican politicians of the North. In 
fact, the silencing of his horse-fiddle at this juncture is a calamity to the 
Republican party. It is true that Mr. Kernan’s wild notes had grown to 
be something like the song of the grasshopper, and he had ceased to be a 
curiosity, but so long as he held the rudder of the States the Republican 
orator was not without evidence to establish the need of a strong govern- 
ment—one, at least, that would keep lunatics from running at large. 
Unless Mr. K. goes into the life insurance business we shall probably hear 
his voice mingling with the bellowings of the alligators in some Southern 
swamp before the campaign is over. 


The Missouri Republican of May 18, 1880, charged that 
the editor of the Post-Dispatch had been a “Black Republican” 
when he was in the Missouri legislature. Mr. Pulitzer re- 
printed the charge. 


The Post-Dispatch kindly refers to the ‘‘old Whig proprietors of the 
Republican.” We suppose this is to remind us of the time when the editor 
of the little P-D. was a Black Republican member of the Missouri Legis- 
lature. The Whig editorials of the Republican are ready for inspection, 
in contrast with the State legislator’s votes in our General Assembly.— 
Republican. 


The Post-Dispatch answered in the following editorial: 


Venerable and esteemed contemporary, you are too kind and generous. 
It is true—and we had almost forgotten it—that more than 10 years ago, 
then a beardless boy, not of age and ineligible—we were a member of the 
Missouri Legislature. To this grave charge of our esteemed contemporary 
we must plead guilty. But we were never a “Black Republican,” as the 
Republican kindly suggests. If our esteemed contemporary will look up 
our votes as a youthful legislator, it will find precisely the opposite. It 
will find that we were even than—long before the Gratz Brown movement, 
the only single member of that overwhelmingly Republican House who, 
elected by Republican votes, worked, spoke and voted with the Demo- 
crats in favor of abolishing the infamous registration and disfranchisement 
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laws. That was more than 10 years ago, and since that time we flatter 
ourselves we have contributed as much and more to Democratic principles 
and Republican defeat as our esteemed contemporary, who worked so 
actively for the Greely abortion, who declared the Democratic party dead 
a hundred times in 1874, who flirted with the Gentry movement, suc- 
sumbed to the greenback idiocy, supported a distinguished ‘‘Black Repub- 
lican” for the United States Senate against Vest, and is now clamoring for 
Tilden, which means Democratic self-murder. We will most cheerfully 


reprint any record of our votes in the Legislature the Republican may be 
able to find. 


There was no love lost between the Missouri Republican, 
the ancient Democratic organ, and the Post-Dispatch. In 
that day of personal journalism, when cne newspaper criticised 
another, there was always a fight. The fight between the 
Republican and the Post-Dispatch was characteristic of the 
times. The young Post-Dispatch did not spare its antique 
contemporary nor its editor. Its language was unsparing, 
as this sample shows—a reply to an editorial in the Republican 
saying that it would not support Joseph Pulitzer for Congress 
in the Second Congressional District, if he ran. The Post- 
Dispatch said he did not intend to run, but if he did he would 
not want the support of the Republican, and continued: 


The number of persons who have thrived and fattened while hourly 
subjected to the wrathful displeasure of the debilitated Titanic gods who 
amuse themselves by rattling an old skull filled with pebbles in the Re- 
publican Building leads him to hope that by continued industry, integrity 
and some public service for the Democratic party, and by furnishing St. 
Louis with the best evening newspaper it ever saw, he may secure enough 
esteem to entitle him to the undisturbed use and enjoyment of that pros- 
perity which the Post-Dispatch has brought—without the special consent 
of the Republican. 


A few months later, when the Republican charged the 
Post-Dispatch with “preaching homilies on the lack of progress 
in St. Louis,” using the census as a basis, the Post-Dispatch 
characterized the editor of the Republican as ‘“‘the debonnaire 
Emperor of feeble-minded newspaper readers and truncheon- 
flourisher among the saloon pigmies,”’ and concluded with a 
reference to its meanness when speaking of a successful 
contemporary, saying “‘it lies most villainously. * * * It is 
amazing that the Republican, with all its stupidity and malig- 
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nancy, should lay itself open so needlessly to the forty-thou- 
sandth conviction on the charge of common lying.” 

In the course of the fight, the Post-Dispatch rather ex- 
hausted the vocabulary of rare epithets. It called the 
Republican ‘‘the gamblers’ organ,” the “‘awful squid of Ameri- 
can journalism,” “the somnolent Republican,” ‘‘the moldy 
Republican,” the ‘“‘old deadbeat Republican,”’ the ‘‘poor old 
misery Republican,” and in one of its editorials remarked 
“when the shadow of the upas tree of the Republican falls 
across a public man, he withers like a detached cabbage 
leaf in a cowboy’s hat.” 

The only result of these attacks was an assault on the 
editor of the Post-Dispatch by William B. Hyde, editor of the 
Republican, but no damage was done. 

Reference has already been made to the scorching para- 
graph published in reply to Editor Daenzer’s vicious attack. 


THE GREAT ST. LOUIS [ILLUSION VANISHES 


The census of 1880 jarred St. Louisians. It knocked 
out the “great illusion” that St. Louis was forging ahead of 
Chicago and would be racing on her way to future greatness. 
The Post-Dispatch attacked the census vigorously as inaccur- 
ate. It sent out reporters, whose investigaiicn found that 
the census enumerators had omitted two entire city blocks 
and that the count generally was inaccurate. The paper 
admitted there was a miscount in 1870, that St. Louis was 
behind Chicago, but it claimed that the city had at least 
10,000 more than the census showed, which was 340,000. 

In a news story it was admitted that “St. Louis has 
been building on a false foundation. And now, after all 
her brag and blow, St. Louis sits in sackcloth and ashes, gnash- 
ing her teeth, as the sixth instead of the fourth city in the 
Union.” 

The Post-Dispatch kept up the agitation and under the 
pressure of its editorials a mass meeting was held at the 
Merchants’ Exchange. Mr. Pulitzer made a speech at the 
meeting, pointing out that 18,000 new dwelling houses had 
been built, a new territory with 25,000 inhabitants had been 
added to the city, and called the census “a monstrous lie.” 
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He urged a new count, offering a contribution of $1000 towards 
expenses. A committee was appointed, and ultimately there 
was a recount, with some correction of the original figures. 

In local politics the Post-Dispaich maintained a consistent 
record of independence. It exposed without flinching Demo- 
cratic rings, Democratic frauds, Democratic corruption of 
every kind. It opposed Democratic candidates whenever 
in the judgment of the editor they were unfit, either on ac- 
count of record, character or capacity for public office. 

One of the best examples of its methods of handling 
Democratic bosses and candidates was shown in the case of 
Mayor Overstolz, who was a candidate for re-election. When 
the Democratic bosses called a nominating convention in the 
spring of 1881, and packed it with the friends of the Mayor 
and politicians serving special interests, the Post-Dispatch 
warned the party managers that it would not stand by the 
work of a sham convention like that; that the nomination of 
Overstolz would mean defeat for the party. When Overstolz 
was nominated by a slight margin, the Post-Dispatch said 
editorially, a few days before the election: 

‘When the party management falls into the hands of a 
dirty ring, the first duty of honest Democrats is to beat the 
ring and thus purify the party for the future.” 

When Overstolz and his ticket were defeated, the Post- 
Dispatch remarked: 

“The cancer of ring rule had to be cut out. It was done. 
It was well done. * * * Unless Democracy represents principle, 
we want none of it.”’ 

Mr. Pulitzer did not confine the work of his paper to 
local politics or State politics. It went thoroughly and 
vigorously into national politics. It took up all the issues 
in national politics and discussed them clearly and forcefully. 
Never were there more intelligent and vigorous campaigns 
conducted than that of the Post-Dispatch against the cen- 
tralization and plutocratic policies of the Republican party, 
the weakness and blunders of President Hayes, and the 
“soft-soap’’ methods of electing Garfield and Arthur; and, 
after Garfield’s death, the subservience of Arthur to the 
politicians. 
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The Governor of Missouri, Thomas T. Crittenden, had 
offered a reward for the capture, dead or alive, of the James 
boys, the notorious outlaws and bandits. There was $10,000 
on the head of Jesse James. April 3, 1882, Bob Ford, one 
of the two Ford brothers who were members of the James 
gang and, of course, friends of Jesse James, shot Jesse in his 
home, near St. Joseph, Mo. The killing of James, under the 
circumstances, was a national sensation. The great majority 
of public men and newspapers applauded the killing and the 
conduct of the Governor in procuring it through a reward. 
The Post-Dispatch showed its courage and independence by 
condemning the treacherous killing at the instigation of 
Gov. Crittenden, and denounced the act as unworthy and 
illegal. 

Touching society news and the general impression of its 
silliness, the editor of the Post-Dispatch spoke his mind freely. 
He did not kowtow to society; describing society news as 
containing “‘an exciting description of Mrs. Beeswax’s gowns 
and Miss Addlehoof’s bunions,”’ he excoriated the women who 
rush into print with accounts of their trivial doings, and the 
whole character of news printed in the newspapers about 
society, but disclaimed responsibility. Here is a paragraph 
from the editorial: 

The female desire for publicity is not one of the hopeful signs of the 
times. True womanhood despises the present fashion and leaves it to 
those who know no better. But our mission is to publish a newspaper 
first and to correct a vitiated taste is difficult. We print what the people 


want to read and are not committed to the vulgarity of the society column 
any more than to the criminality of the police report. 


WHAT A NEWSPAPER OUGHT TO BE 


The paper touched up society again, expressing contempt 
for its influence on the editorial conduct of a newspaper, 
saying ‘“‘that an independent newspaper like the Post-Dispatch 
printed the news impartially and fully, regardless of party or 
personal consideration.” It continued: ‘We attack public 
officials who are responsible for the existence of wrong and 
crime, be they high or low, friends or foes, Republicans or 
Democrats. Indeed, our idea of an ideal newspaper editor 
is that he shall be enshrouded in judicial impartiality. He 
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is to have no association or political ties that will warp his 
judgment of public men or measures; no social entanglements 
to crowd out the news because it may be offensive to Mrs. 
Snob or Miss Toady or to her favorite biped poodle.” 

In the same editorial Mr. Pulitzer went on to define 
precisely how an independent newspaper ought to be con- 
ducted. The article gives an interesting insight into his 
views of what a newspaper ought to be. The editorial went 
on to say that the Post-Dispatch ‘‘will always remain, first a 
newspaper, and second, a paper for the people, and by that 
term we do not mean the laboring classes alone. The million- 
aire, when he is right and really needs it, is entitled to just as 
much protection as the workingman, and Dennis Kearney 
may be fully as dangerous to the welfare of the community 
as the biggest and most unscrupulous of stock gamblers. The 
merchant, lawyer, doctor or builder is fully as deserving of 
consideration as the mason, bricklayer or carpenter. To 
be on the side of right and TRUTH is what the Post-Dispatch 
always aims at, whether it be with the little bootblack whose 
cause it espouses when he is driven away unjustly from his 
corner, or with the capitalist when communism seeks to 
confiscate his property. A nonpartisan and independent 
journal has no occasion to manipulate election figures, however 
eagerly it may desire the success of any particular candidate; 
no temptation for political or other patronage. No possible 
advantage or favor with men high in power will silence its 
denunciation of an outrage upon justice like the Governor’s 
employment of murderers. In one word, the paper must be 
agreeable to none except those who lead an honest life, agree- 
able to every good citizen, agreeable to the injured, the 
oppressed, the downtrodden, the law-abiding, but it must 
be true and just to all. Whether one party remain dominant 
or be driven out by another, whether iniquity sit in high 
places and usurp the functions of law, the Post-Dispatch 
will be found true to its course. It will go on holding nar- 
rowly the even balance of truth between all contending forces 
of society and politics, with justice to all and malice to none, 
and continue, as it has been, a free, independent, impartial 
and unpurchasable newspaper forever.” 
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On every occasion Mr. Pulitzer showed his hatred and 
contempt of perfunctory and sham news reports. He in- 
sisted on accuracy and the truth. He wanted the Post-Dis- 
patch to go back of the surface and find and print the real 
facts. This attitude was strikingly demonstrated during 
Garfield’s last days, after he was shot by Guiteau. The 
bulletins of the physicians were misleading. Mr. Pulitzer 
was at Long Branch, where President Garfield was taken from 
the White House in the hope that the air might benefit him. 
Mr. Pulitzer quickly discovered the deceptive character of: 
the bulletins issued from the bedside and made a personal 
investigation to ascertain the truth. He sent daily news 
specials to the Post-Dispatch over his own name, giving the 
actual facts. On Sept. 15, he wrote: ‘The official bulletins 
are entirely untrustworthy.- Dr. Bliss, particularly. Every- 
body here knows that he is a reckless liar. * * * The President 
has chronic blood poisoning and an abscess or pus cells in 
his lungs. This means a critical condition.” 


On that date the physicians were claiming that Garfield 
would recover in five weeks. He died in five days. 


The question of prohibition came up in Missouri, follow- 
ing Iowa’s adoption of prohibition by a majority of 30,000. 
The Post-Dispatch vigorously opposed prohibition and said, 
editorially : 


The whole thing is wrong and at war with the principles of American 
government, because it is a daring and odious extinction of the rights 
and responsibilities of the individual citizen. If the Democrats have 
bartered away the traditional ideas of their party till they can palter 
with or court a sentiment hostile to all the recognized landmarks of Anglo- 
Saxon liberty—if they have not the will and the nerve to meet this prohibi- 
tion movement at the very threshold with an outspoken and determined 
opposition—they will woefully miscalculate the temper of the Missouri 
people. To give to communities the right to regulate the liquor traffic 
and to prohibit, if they so desire, an indiscriminate sale of intoxicants, 
may not be improper, but for the majority of the people of a State to de- 
clare that its citizens shall not brew, ferment or distill their own products— 
not even for exportation—is an infamous and tyrannous abuse of the law- 
making power, an outrage on American liberty and a libel on our institu- 
tions. 
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Within a week or so it repeated its opposition to prohibi- 
tion, appealing especially to the Democratic party, and re- 
marking ‘‘there is nothing in Democracy if it does not stand 
up for human rights and human liberty, and it is the duty of 
the Democratic party to fight boldly against every species of 
fanaticism, born of a spirit foreign to the genius of our in- 
stitutions.” It declared that the Post-Dispatch would always 
oppose it “as a free, untrammeled newspaper, unawed by 
power and unswerved by gain.” 

Despite its violent opposition, the Post-Dispatch urged 
that a popular vote be taken in the State to ascertain the 
opinion of the people on the subject. It had canvassed the 
Legislature, and found a majority opposed to prohibition 
and opposed also to a referendum, but it declared that the 
voice of the people should control, and they should be given 
an opportunity to express their sentiment. 

Even in that early day, the Post-Dispatch stood for home 
rule for the cities, particularly in St. Louis, which had a 
charter for self-government. It gave reasons in vigorous 
language in an editorial of which the following is a part: 
“We see the metropolitan police power in St. Louis wielded 
and directed by a Governor intent upon protecting the self- 
convicted felons of a gambling ring from the penalties of the 
laws they have violated—-a Governor who publicly declares 
his purpose to employ the metropolitan police as a party 
machine, and privately instructs his Police Board minions 
that they must use it against the better elements and masses 
of his own party, to carry out his personal schemes,” etc. 
The editorial charged that Dan Kerwin, the head of the 
Police Board, “‘an ignorant primary hack and scrub politician,” 
was a tool of the Governor. It urged that the representa- 
tives of St. Louis should go to the Legislature and wrest this 
power from the unworthy hands of the Governor by the 
repeal of the metropolitan police law. 


(To be continued.) 
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NANCY ANN HUNTER 


A REVOLUTIONARY WAR HEROINE WAS THE AN- 
CESTOR OF THREE SENATORS 


In her own right, Nancy Ann Hunter won a certain fame 
as a heroine of the American Revolution. But the memory 
of this remarkable pioneer woman grows into lasting signifi- 
cance in another connection. Two sons and a grandson of 
Nancy Ann Hunter sat in the United States Senate, and in 
this and other ways, exerted a profound influence over the 
development of Missouri and the pioneer West. 

Henry Dodge, the eldest son of Nancy Ann Hunter, is 
connected with the early history of six states. He mined 
lead in Missouri, led troops in her early wars, helped frame 
her first State Constitution, and was a leader in the early 
development of Wisconsin. Dr. Lewis F. Linn, another son, 
was called Missouri’s ‘‘Model Senator.’’ He was the author 
of the bill that gave the Platte Purchase to Missouri, and he 
advocated the Oregon bill, winning for himself the name, 
“The Father of Oregon.” Augustus Caesar Dodge, son of 
Henry Dodge, was one of the two first senators of Iowa. 

American political history does not record a more unusual 
triumvirate than these descendants of Nancy Ann Hunter. 
At one time, during the years between 1841 and 1843, all~ 
three sat in Congress, the sons and grandson of one woman. 
Never before or since has such an incident occurred in the 
United States. For many years the elder and the younger 
Dodge were unique in American politics, sitting together in 
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the House of Representatives and the Senate, as delegates 
and senators from different territories and states. 

Nancy Ann Hunter was the youngest child of Joseph 
and Mollie (Homes) Hunter, early Scotch-Irish immigrants 
of Pennsylvania. Nancy Ann was born at’ Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania, at a date said to be 1769, but which probably was 
somewhat earlier. The Hunter family was later located 
near the site of what is now the town of Washington, Penn- 
sylvania, and then at the Bear Grass settlement near Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Again in 1780 the family moved, this time accompanying 
an expedition under General George Rogers Clark, which 
was to establish a fort on the Mississippi river in Kentucky, 
just below the mouth of the Ohio river. The place was 
known as Clark’s Colony, or Fort Jefferson. The expedition 
was not successful, however, because of the opposition of the 
Chickasaw and Cherokee Indians, but the Hunter family 
lived in this hostile place until the fort was abandoned on 
June 8, 1781. 

A story is told concerning Nancy Ann Hunter at Clark’s 
Colony which has won for her the title of heroine of the 
Revolution. For many months the colonists in the little 
fort had been beseiged by Indians and at times food was 
extremely scarce. 

One day a cow owned by the settlers gave birth to a 
calf outside the settlement. Indians were seen lurking in the 
woods and the hungry settlers feared that the cow and calf 
would be killed and carried away by the savages. The settlers 
hurriedly consulted, but none would risk an attempt to rescue 
the animals. 

It was then that Nancy Ann Hunter, a mere girl, ran 
from the fort and gathered the small calf in her arms. As 
she ran back to the enclosure, arrows shot from the bows 
of hidden Indians whistled all around her, some even cutting 
her clothing. To the relief of the whole settlement, Nancy 
Ann, the calf, and the cow which followed her into the fort 
were unharmed. 

About this time Nancy Ann met Israel Dodge. Dodge 
was a restless, enterprising man. At fifteen years of age 
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he had shipped on a slave vessel to Africa, and at seventeen 
was fighting in the American Revolution. He was among the 
early immigrants to Kentucky. Nancy Ann and Israel 
Dodge were married, and to them was born at Vincennes, 
Indiana, on October 12, 1782, a son, Henry Dodge. 

Henry Dodge was the first American child born in what 
is now Indiana. A story is told that an Indian chief, seeing 
the child, threatened to kill him, but Moses Henry, in whose 
house the child was born, saved the baby by telling the Indian 
that the child and mother would not stay in the country, 
but would soon leave for their home in Kentucky. In grati- 
tude, Nancy Ann named her first-born after her benefactor, 
Moses Henry. In later years, Dodge shortened the name to 
Henry. Another story is told of Henry Dodge being carried 
away by Indians when but a small child, and later returning 
home alone and unharmed. 

Israel Dodge and his family lived for a time at Spring 
Station near Louisville, and then at Bardstown, where their 
second child, named Nancy, was born. She was married 
first to Joseph Conn of Cincinnati, and later to the Rev. John 
Sefton of St. Louis. 

It was about 1790 that Israel Dodge left his family to 
seek adventure and fortune in the Spanish country, in what 
is now Missouri. He located at New Bourbon, just below 
Ste. Genevieve on the Mississippi river, and obtained grants 
of land from the Spanish government. In time he accu- 
mulated a large fortune. 

Henry Dodge was but fourteen years of age and still 
living in Kentucky when one day he saw an Indian standing 
over a prostrated woman, threatening her with a butcher 
knife. Dodge responded to the cries of the woman by felling 
the Indian with a stone. Fearing that the Indian was killed, 
and that other Indians would seek revenge, Nancy Ann 
advised her son to flee. He started west with a group of 
emmigrants, and joined his father at Ste. Genevieve. 

Nancy Ann Dodge had married again, this time to Asael 
Linn, of whom an exciting tale of capture and escape from 
Indians as a lad is told. To Nancy Ann and Asael Linn was 
born Mary Ann, in 1793, and Lewis Fields Linn, on Nov. 5, 
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1795. The date of Nancy Ann Hunter’s death is not definitely 
known, but when Asael Linn died, his son was but eleven 
years old, and the two Linn children were left orphans. The 
two children sought and obtained the protection of Henry 
Dodge, their half-brother, at Ste. Genevieve. 

Henry Dodge had come to Missouri in 1796, and asso- 
ciated with his father in business. In 1805, he became sheriff 
of Ste. Genevieve county, a position he held for sixteen years. 
He served as brigadier-general of Missouri militia in the War 
of 1812, became United States marshal for Missouri Territory 
in 1813, and in 1820 was a delegate to the convention that 
drafted Missouri's first constitution. 

Although inheriting a large fortune from his father, 
Henry Dodge was unable to keep it because of his liberality. 
He was widely known as “honest Harry,” and once whipped 
nine jurymen who indicted him for supposed treason. The 
other three jurymen fled. To his half-brother and half- 
sister, however, Dodge was like a father, and held their 
enduring esteem. 

In 1827, Dodge emigrated from Missouri to the lead 
fields of Illinois, and then to Wisconsin. Besides conducting 
his mining ventures, Dodge served in the Black Hawk and 
other Indian wars. In 1836 he became governor of the 
Territory of Wisconsin and served until 1841. He was 
Wisconsin’s delegate to Congress from 1841 to 1845 and was 
territorial governor again from 1846 to 1848. 

When Wisconsin was made a state in 1848, Henry Dodge 
became a United States Senator and served until 1857. He 
declined an appointment as governor of Washington Terri- 
tory tendered him by President Pierce in 1857, and retired, 
dying at Burlington, Iowa, the state over which he had served 
as governor when it was attached to Wisconsin Territory, 
on June 19, 1867. 

The other son of Nancy Ann Hunter to win national 
fame was even more closely identified with Missouri history. 
For ten years Dr. Lewis Fields Linn served as a Missouri 
senator, and came to be known as the ‘‘Model Senator.” 
Lewis F. Linn was born near Louisville, Kentucky, on Novem- 
ber 5, 1795, although the date is sometimes given as 1796. 
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He early began the study of medicine at Louisville, and served 
as surgeon under his half-brother, Brig.-Gen. Henry Dodge, 
in the War of 1812. Later he studied at Philadelphia and 
* returned to practice medicine at Ste. Genevieve about 1816. 
He was elected to the State Senate, his first public office, in 
1830, and in 1832 was a commissioner appointed to settle 
the old French land claims at St. Louis. 

Dr. Linn was appointed in 1833 to succeed Alexander 
Buckner as United States Senator for Missouri, and he 
served until his death at Ste. Genevieve, Oct. 3, 1843. In 
the Senate, Dr. Linn became known as the ‘‘ Model Senator’’— 
a man who had opponents, but no enemies. It was Linn 
who was the author of the famous Platte Purchase bill, which 
added to Missouri a strip in its northwestern section which 
encompasses some 3,168 square miles of the State’s most 
fertile soil. For his advocacy of the Oregon Territory bill, 
Linn became known also as ‘““The Father of Oregon,”’ and for 
his marked interest in the welfare of Iowa Territory, he 
was called the “Iowa Senator.’’ The states of Missouri, 
Kansas, Iowa and Oregon have named counties in his honor. 
And at Ste. Genevieve, the State of Missouri has erected a 
monument over his grave. 

Augustus Caesar Dodge, son of Henry Dodge, was the 
third of Nancy Ann Hunter’s descendants to win renown. 
Born January 2, 1812, at Ste. Genevieve, Missouri, Augustus 
Caesar Dodge has been said to be the first person born west 
of the Mississippi river to become a United States senator. 
In early years he was interested in lead mining with his 
father, acquiring his education through self-effort. The 
younger Dodge fought in the Black Hawk and other Indian 
wars, and moved to Burlington, Iowa, in 1837, where he was 
register of lands from 1838 to 1840. 

Augustus C. Dodge was elected delegate to Congress 
from the Territory of Iowa in 1840 and served until she be- 
came a state in 1846. He was elected to the United States 
Senate from Iowa in 1848 and served until 1855 when he 
resigned to become minister to Spain, a post he held until 
March 12, 1859. Dodge was defeated for governor of Iowa 
in 1859 but served as mayor of Burlington in 1874 and 1875. 
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He then withdrew from politics and died at Burlington, 
November 20, 1883. 

All three descendants of Nancy Ann Hunter were close 
colleagues of Missouri’s great senator, Thomas Hart Benton. © 
It was Benton who, on December 12, 1843, delivered the 
senatorial eulogy on the death of Dr. Linn. Henry Dodge 
always considered the mighty Roman his best friend in the 
Senate, and the younger Dodge said at one time that nearly 
all of his political information was derived from the Missouri 
senator. 

Nancy Ann Hunter will be remembered not only as a 
heroine of the Revolution, but as the ancestor of three great 
public men who helped shape the destinies of Missouri and the 
West. Truly, as Senator Benton once said, in the veins of 
Nancy Ann Hunter ran ‘heroic blood.” 


SLAVE-TRADERS IN MISSOURI 


Slave-traders and whiskey-sellers were often deplored 
on an equal basis in pre-Civil war Missouri, yet the man who 
bought and sold slaves on the market as a business was not 
always the frightful ogre he was represented to be. At 
least two instances are on record of slaves seeking the refuge 
of a St. Louis slave-trader. The social standing of the Mis- 
souri slave-trader, however, was far from being an enviable 
one; he was deplored generally, but nevertheless tolerated 
as a necessary evil. 

In his treatise on ‘Slavery in Missouri,’ Dr. H. A. Trexler 
gives what is perhaps the most reliable picture of slavery 
conditions in this State. Writing in the Johns Hopkins 
University Studies (Series 32, No. 2), Mr. Trexel charac- 
terizes the Missouri slave-trader: 


The slave-trader is generally pictured as the brutal, conscienceless, 
evil genius of the slavery system, detested even by those with whom he 
dealt. In Missouri he held no very enviable position. “Slave-traders and 
whiskey sellers were equally hated by many,” wrote one antislavery clergy- 
man of St. Louis, while another maintained that “large fortunes were made 
by the trade; and some of those who made them were held as fit associates 
for the best men on ’change’.”. Dr. John Doy, the Kansas abolitionist, 
who had a personal grievance against the Missouri slaveholder, claimed 
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that General Dorris, whom he described as a brutal dealer, was highly 
respected and “‘belonged to the aristocracy of Platte county.” Some of 
the slaveholders who were interviewed declared that the slave-trader and 
the saloon-keeper were tolerated as necessary evils, but that they were 
personally loathed and socially ostracised. Others, however, stated that 
it was a question of the individual trader, some being liked and some dis- 
liked. 

If the slave-trader was a hard man and detested, he at least had the 
satisfaction of knowing that the wisest and gentlest of men would be hated 
by many if plying his trade. The very nature of the business made it 
contemptible...... 

The smaller towns seem to have been regularly visited [by the slave- 
trader], while the larger centers had permanent dealers. There were two 
such in Lexington in 1861, but they are said to have had difficulty in getting 
sufficiently large gangs to make the business pay. There was at least one 
permanent firm of dealers in St. Joseph in 1856. John Doy asserts that 
while he was imprisoned in St. Joseph many negroes were shipped from 
there to Bernard Lynch, Corbin Thompson, and other large St. Louis 
buyers. Columbia and Marshall were regularly visited, and Platte City 
had quite a thriving trade. John R. White of Howard County was a 
wealthy planter of good repute who dealt in slaves. He lived on a farm 
of 1,053 acres and was taxed with 46 negroes in 1856. 

The slave-trader, like the stock-dealer, undoubtedly plied his trade 
wherever he could obtain his commodity...... St. Louis became a con- 
siderable center for shipping gangs down the Mississippi. One Reuben 
Bartlett openly advertised for negroes for the ‘‘Memphis and Louisiana 
Markets.” 

The St. Louis Directory of 1859 lists two ‘‘Slave Dealers” among the 
classified businesses.' These were Bernard M. Lynch, 100 Locust Street, 
and Corbin Thompson, 3 South Sixth Street. The former may be taken 
as a type of the great Missouri slave-dealer, who had his correspondents 
in the outlying parts of the State. His historic slave-pen in St. Louis was 
afterward used as a military prison. Like other dealers, Lynch advertised 
his business in the newspapers, and posted in his office the rates and the 
conditions under which he handled negroes. ... . . 

Lynch could not have been the terror-inspiring ogre that the slave- 
dealer is usually pictured to be. On two different occasions slaves ran 
for refuge to his door. Statistics of his business are also uncertain, for he 
was evidently clever enough to empty his ‘“‘pen’’ on tax assessment day. 
In 1852 Lynch was taxed on three slaves, on the same number in 1857, 
afid on four in 1860. 








iEditor’s note: The St. Louis Directory of 1854-5, on page 233, listed four 
negro dealers. They included Bolton, Dickens & Co., 2nd Street, north of 
Pine: B. M. Lynch, 104 Locust: M’Afee & Blakey, 91 Olive: and John Matt- 
ingly, 84% Olive. 
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AN OPTIMISTIC PROPHET 


Delivering his first biennial message to the Missouri 
General Assembly on December 29, 1858, Governor Robert 
M. Stewart, advocate and active promoter of the first railroad 
to cross Missouri, the Hannibal and St. Joseph, urged Missouri 
to give its financial aid to railroads, and adopt an amendment 
which would limit the State debt at thirty millions of dollars. 

In his zeal, Governor Stewart, among other things, made 
this interesting statement: ‘“‘And it is safe to predict that 
Missouri will have a population of nine million before the year 
1900."" The United States Census for 1900 shows Missouri 
with a population of 3,106,665, and even at the last Census 
taken in 1930, Missouri totaled but 3,629,367, still being some. 
five million below the optimistic estimate of Governor Stewart. 





PLAY PARTY IN MISSOURI 


The play-party still exists in some parts of Missouri, 
just as it did generations ago when it was the principal amuse- 
ment of the pioneer. To the Missourian now exiled to the 
city from his native rural community, the thought of the 
“party” brings back memories of rapturous singing, of sway- 
ing bodies, and of intricate dance figures. Snatches of songs, 
once forgotten, come crowding back. Once again he re- 
members the tunes of “Pop Goes the Weasel,” ‘‘Weevily 
Wheat,” “All Go Down to Rowser’s,” ‘“Skip-to-My-Lou,” 
and “The Girl I Left Behind Me.” 

Vance Randolph has written much on the folklore of 
Missouri. Here are the words he gives for one favorite: 


OL’ DAN TUCKER 


Ol’ Dan Tucker down in town, 
Swing-in’ th’ ladies all around, 

First t’ th’ right an’ then t’ th’ left, 
An’ then t’ th’ one thet you love best. 

Chorus: 

Git out o’ th’ way for ol’ Dan Tucker, 
He's too late t’ git his supper, 

Supper’s over an’ breakfast a-cookin’ 
An’ Ol’ Dan Tucker standin’ a-lookin’. 
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Ol’ Dan Tucker is a fine ol’ man, 
Washed his face in a fryin’ pan, 

Combed his head with a wagon wheel, 
An’ died with a toothache in his heel. 


Ol’ Dan Tucker down in town, 
A-ridin’ a goat an’ a-leadin’ a hound, 

Th’ hound give a howl an’ th’ goat give a jump, 
An’ throwed Ol’ Dan a-straddle of a stump. 


Ol’ Dan Tucker he got drunk, 

Fell in th’ fire an’ kicked out a chunk, 
Fire-coal got in Dan's ol’ shoe, 

Oh my golly how th’ ashes flew! 


Variations on nearly all of the play-party songs are as 
numerous, perhaps, as the number of different communities 
which revelled in them. Sometimes words were made up to 
fit an occasion or a local situation; the possibilities were un- 
limited. 


GOLD RUSH OF '49 


Missouri was tense with activity during the famous 
gold rush to California in 1849. The following, taken from 
the ‘History of Buchanan County,”’ 1881, (page 208), shows 
to what degree the thoughts of gold fired the minds of Ameri- 
cans, and induced them to emigrate: 


In order to give some estimate of the number of emigrants that crossed 
at St. Joseph during the California gold excitement, we will give the number 
that crossed the river here (St. Joseph) to June 15, 1849, two months and 
a half, beginning from April 1st: 


The number of wagons that had crossed here at that time was 1,508, 
which would average about four men to the wagon, making 6,032. At 
Duncan’s ferry, four miles above St. Joseph, 685 wagons had crossed, and 
at Bontown, Savannah and the ferries as far up as the Bluffs, 2,000. This 
makes the number of wagons 4,193. About 10,000 persons had crossed 
at Independence, making a total of 27,000 persons. There were about 
eight mules or oxen to each wagon, making the number 37,544 of mules 
and oxen. 
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FIRST STEAMBOAT WRECK ON THE MISSOURI 


The year 1819 inaugurated the first use of steamboats on 
the Missouri river, and it also marked the first wreck to take 
place on that stream. 

The steamboat Thomas Jefferson was wrecked near Cote 
sans Dessein in what is now Callaway county in the latter 
part of July or the first part of August of 1819. Only two 
months before, on May 28, 1819, the first steamboat to ascend 
the Missouri, the Independence, landed at Franklin, opposite 
the present site of Boonville. 

Writers have generally stated that the Thomas Jefferson 
was wrecked in June of 1819, but contemporary accounts do 
not confirm this statement. The Missouri Intelligencer at 
Franklin, on August 13, 1819, reported that the steamer had 
been laid up for about eight or ten days; and a week later, 
it was reported that the steamer had been abandoned. It is 
almost certain, then, that the first steamboat wreck on the 
Missouri river occurred either the last of July or the first 
part of August of 1819. The boat was a side-wheeler, and 
was sunk by a snag. 

The Thomas Jefferson was one of the boats being used in 
the expedition under Major S. H. Long, popularly called the 
Yellowstone Expedition of 1819-20. Long’s expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains was designed to establish military posts 
on the Upper Missouri to protect fur traders, control Indians, 
and counteract the influence of British trading companies. 





GEOGRAPHICAL MISSOURI 


Pilot Knob and Iron Mountain may be better known 
points of elevation in Missouri, but to Taum Sauk Mountain 
in Iron county goes the credit for being the highest point 
in the State. Taum Sauk has an elevaticn of 1800 feet, 
according to Geological Survey Bulletin Number 817, issued 
by the U. S. Department of the Interior in 1930. 

The lowest point in Missouri is the St. Francois river in 
Dunklin county where the elevation is but 230 feet above 
sea level. The approximate mean altitude of the entire 
State is 800 feet. 
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According to the same source, the geographical center of 
Missouri is a point in Miller county, twenty miles southwest 
of Jefferson City. In 1930 within the boundaries of Missouri 
there were 693 square miles of water and 68,727 square miles 
of land. The total of 69,420 square miles within the State 
exceeds by well over 6,000 square miles the average or mean 
area of 63,057 square miles for the forty-eight states of the 
Union. 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE PIONEER PRESS 


Proposals 


For Carrying Mails of the United 
States 


On the following Post Roads, will be received at the General Post Office, until 
the 28th day of October next, inclusive. 


In Missouri 


39. From St. Charles, by Marthasville, Montgomery courthouse’, 
Loutre Island*, Cote sans Dessien* and Nashville‘ to Smithton®, 127 miles, 
once a week. 

Leave St. Charles on Wednesday at 2 p. m, and arrive at Smithton 
the next Saturday by 7 p. m. Leave Smithton every Sunday at 6 a. m. 
and arrive at St. Charles next Wednesday by 10 a. m. 

40. From Smithton by John Grayman’s, Franklin, Spanish Needle 
Prairie, Chariton®, W. W. Monroe’s, Grand River, Bloomfield’, Missouri- 








1Pinckney was the first county seat of Montgomery county, and was located 
near the present town of Bernheimer, in what is now Warren county, on the 
Missouri river. The town was laid out in 1818. 

*Loutre Island is in the Missouri river at the mouth of Loutre river, in 
Montgomery county. 

*Cote sans Dessien was situated in Callaway county, just below and oppo- 
site the mouth of the Osage river, and at one time was seriously considered as 
the site of the State capitol. The town was founded in 1808. 

‘Nashville was near the mouth of the Little Bonne Femme creek in Boone 
county just below the present site of Providence on the Missouri river. The 
town was laid out in 1819 on land owned by Ira P. Nash. 

‘Smithton stood within the boundaries of what is now Columbia. 

*Chariton was near the mouth of the Chariton river on the Missouri river, 
in what is now Chariton county. The town was laid out in the spring of 1817 
by Duff Green and Sabret Johnson, proprietors. 

7TBloomfield was located at the forks of Wakenda creek in what is now 
Carroll county; it was laid out in 1818. 
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ton® and Bluffton® to Fort Osage’, thence by Mount Vernon", Talbo", 
Little Osage Bottom" and Jefferson“ to Chariton; and thence by the former 
route to Smithton, once a week, equal to 135 miles. 

Leave Smithton every Sunday at 6 a. m. and arrive at Fort Osage on 
Wednesday at 10 a.m. Leave Fort Osage on Wednesday at 2 p. m. and 
arrive at Smithton on Saturday by 6 p. m. 

41. From Louisiana by New London on Salt River and Hannibal to 
Palmyra, once a week, 48 miles. 

Leave Louisiana every Saturday at 6 a. m. arrive at Palmyra on Sun- 
day by 10 a. m. Leave Palmyra every Thursday at 2 p. m. & arrive at 
Louisiana on Friday by 6 p. m. 

42. From New Madrid to Point Pleasant, once a week. 

Leave New Madrid every Sunday at 1 p. m. and arrive at Point 
Pleasant by 3 p.m. Leave Point Pleasant every Sunday at 10 a. m. and 
arrive at New Madrid by noon. 

Note.—The contracts on the foregoing routs are to be in operation 
on the 20th day of November next, and are to end on the 31st day of 
December, 1823. 

The contracts will stipulate the usual penalties for failures and delays. 

RETURN J. MEIGS, Jr. P. M. G. 
General Post office, Aug. 22, 1820. 
Oct. 18. 


From the Missouri Gazette, St. Louis, Oct. 18, 1820. 





Saint Genevieve 
ROPE WALK" 


The subscriber informs the public, that he has established a ROPE 
WALK, in the town of Ste. Genevieve, where he intends manufacturing 


*Missouriton was situated about an equal distance between Grand river 
and Crooked river bluff, in what is now Carroll county. 

*Blufiton was located sixty miles above Chariton on the Missouri river, 
in what is now Ray county. The city of Camden now occupies the site of old 
Bluffton. 

1°Fort Osage is now known as Sibley, Jackson county. 

Mount Vernon was the first county seat of Lillard, now Lafayette, county. 
The town was located at the mouth of Tabo creek, about eight miles east of 
Lexington. 

“There is a Tabo creek in Lafayette county, and a record exists of a Tabbo 
Township in Lillard county. 

wLittle Osage Bottom is located in Saline county. 

“Jefferson was on the Missouri river, a short distance below the present 
site of Cambridge. Jefferson was the county seat of Saline county until 1831. 

isRope walks were so-called because of the long low buildings in which the 
rope was made, and because the spinners and rope-makers walked back and 
forth while making rope. A spinner placed a supply of hemp fibres about his 
waist, and after fastening a few fibres to a hook on a spinning wheel, walked 
backwards away from the revolving wheel, meanwhile feeding the fibre from 
the hemp about his waist. Several yarns so made were twisted in a similar 


manner into strands, and three or more strands then twisted into a rope. 
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all kinds of Ropes and Cords, and solicits the public patronage. He has 
on hand a quantity of Bed Cords, Plough Lines, Fishing Lines, Cordels, 
&e. The Merchants will find it to their advantage to call. 

Albert Bisch. 





Ste. Genevieve, Oct. 4. 
From the Missouri Gazette, St. Louis, Oct. 4, 1820. 





RULES FOR GRINDING 
At the new (Inclined Wheel) Grist Mill. 


Of Wheat, one fourth part is required—For Corn, one eighth part toll, 
and 161% cents extra per bushel. If upon experiment it is ascertained those 
rates can be reduced, it certainly shall be done. 

Meal, bolted or in the bran, kept constantly for sale. 

JAMES BROCK, Miller.* 

Jan. 21. 

From the Missouri Intelligencer, Franklin, Jan. 21, 1820. 





VACCINE MATTER 


DOCTOR LOWRY having obtained fresh Vaccine Matter'’, offers 
his services to vaccinate those who may desire it. 

He may be found at all times at his shop in Franklin, when not called 
out on professional duty. 

July 23. 
From the Missouri Intelligencer, Franklin, July 23, 1819. 


1sMillers were important persons in pioneer Missouri, and their mills were 
closely regulated by law. Milling rates had to be posted. The miller was 
obliged to grind all grain in the order which it was brought to him, and he was 
exempt from military duty. 

17Dr. Antoine F. Saugrain advertised at St. Louis in 1809 the first smallpox 
vaccine brought to that city. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


MISSOURI HISTORICAL HIGHWAY MARKERS 


The erection recently of historical highway markers 
along the entire route of U. S. Highway 36 from Hannibal to 
St. Joseph has inaugurated in Missouri a system of populariz- 
ing State history that has found great impetus in some eastern 
states in the past few years. So far as can be learned, Mis- 
souri is the first State in the Middle West to mark completely 
a modern cross-state highway with historical markers. 


Through the public-spirited interest of George A. Mahan, 
Hannibal lawyer and president of the State Historical Society 
of Missouri, twenty-nine of these historical markers have been 
placed along the highway between Hannibal and St. Joseph. 
The project was financed entirely with funds furnished by 
Mr. Mahan, without an appropriation of public funds of 
any kind. 

The work of compiling the inscriptions on the markers 
has been done by the State Historical Society of Missouri, 
and the statements as they appear on the markers are the 
result of careful research. Permission to locate the markers 
on the Highway, where they may be seen and read by passing 
motorists, was granted by the Missouri State Highway Com- 
mission. 

The markers are of cast aluminum with inscriptions on 
both sides; they measure 36 inches high by 42 inches wide, 
and are supported by iron standards. The letters and border 
of the markers are raised, and of burnt, black, enamel on an 
aluminum-colored background. The weight of one marker 
is approximately 250 pounds. 

A distinguishing feature of the markers is the design at 
the top, a reproduction of the insignia of the State Historical 
Society. This design shows a pioneer looking across a river, 
which represents the great inland water system of Missouri, 
toward a rising sun on which may be seen the State Seal of 
Missouri on a background of a fleur-de-lis, a part of the coat 
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of arms of Monarchial France, under whose influence Missouri 
was first settled. The design is donein silver, aluminum and black. 

Highway 36, along which the markers are placed, passes 
through central-northern Missouri on an east to west route, 
traversing a section of historical importance to both Missouri 
and the United States. In general, the Highway follows the 
early trails used by the pioneers in settling north Missouri, 
and the trails used by the gold-rush emigrants on their way 
to California, in 1849. The Highway also follows closely the 
route of the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad, now the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, which was the first railroad 
in Missouri to cross the entire State, being completed in 1859. 

The markers placed at Hannibal tell about the boyhood 
home of Mark Twain, the home of Congressman William H. 
Hatch, chief sponsor of the Federal Agricultural Experiment 
Station Act, and the birthplace of Admiral Robert E. Coontz 
of the U. S. Navy; Hannibal was the eastern terminus of the 
historic Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad. Going west from 
Hannibal there are markers at the following places: The 
Marion-Ralls county line; the Ralls-Marion county line; 
Monroe City, near Florida, the birth-place of Mark Twain; 
Marion-Shelby county line; Salt River bridge near Hunne- 
well, where U. S. Grant was once stationed during the Civil 
war; Shelbina; Shelby-Macon county line; Macon; Macon- 
Linn county line; Brookfield; Laclede, the birthplace of Gen. 
John J. Pershing, commander of the A. E. F. in the World 
War; Linn-Livingston county line; near place where the 
Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad was completed; Chillicothe; 
Livingston-Caldwell county line; Hamilton; Caldwell-DeKalb 
county line; Cameron; David R. Atchison marker indicating 
the way to the home of the Missourian who was president of 
the United States for a day; DeKalb-Buchanan county line, 
and the Platte River bridge. At St. Joseph markers indicate 
the Indian history of this region, and tell of the importance 
of the city as a noted outfitting point on the Oregon-California 
trail. St. Joseph was the western terminus of the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph Railroad, and there in 1860 was inaugurated 
the famous Pony Express to California. 
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JEFFERSON DAY 
BY FLOYD E. JACOBS 

As a long time member of the State Historical Society 
of Missouri and an interested reader of The Missouri Historical 
Review, I saw with much gratification in the July number that 
Governor Caulfield had signed a legislative enactment making 
April thirteenth, of each year, the date of Thomas Jefferson’s 
birth, a public holiday, to be known as “Jefferson Day.” 

This enactment is the culmination of the persistent 
activities of one man, begun some three years ago, who, 
through writings and speeches sought to revive interest in the 
public mind in the life, personality and teachings of that 
remarkable character. 

Joseph B. Shannon of Kansas City, Congressman-elect 
from the fifth Congressional district, can justly be described 
as the leader of Jeffersonia in Missouri. Two years ago through 
his untiring efforts, on April thirteenth, four thousand meet- 
ings commemorating Jefferson were held throughout the 
country. Without the impetus of legal enactment behind it, 
this vast and comprehensive program of commemoration is 
unique in the history of the country. 

Mr. Jouett Shouse of Washington, through whom the 
meetings were called, in a recent letter credited Mr. Shannon 
with originating the idea and with having much to do with its 
successful consummation. 

Mr. Shannon secured the introduction in the last session 
of the General Assembly of Missouri of a bill creating ‘‘Jeffer- 
son Day” in the State. Thereafter he memoralized the mem- 
bers of that body in behalf of the measure, giving them the 
benefit of an epitomized report of his vast and exhaustive 
study of Jefferson. In spite of the political dissension which 
marks the sessions of all legislatures, the measure was passed 
by both Houses without a dissenting vote. 

When Governor Caulfield signed the bill, in recognition 
of his devotion to the principles and ideals of Jefferson, he 
sent the pen to Mr. Shannon and forwarded to the latter the 
following telegram: 

“Have just signed Jefferson Day Bill. Judge 

Hicks has pen for you. 

Henry S. Caulfield, Governor.” 
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Mr. Shannon, irresistibly attracted by the public service 
and the humanitarian principles of Jefferson, has devoted 
many years to the study of his life and works and has sought 
to bring about, through writings and speeches, a recrudescence 
of the spirit and ideals of Jefferson in the American people. 
A second edition of his writings has recently been published 
and widely disseminated. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The Feast of St. Louis was celebrated for the 167th 
consecutive year on August 30, 1931, by the Old Cathedral 
Parish. This date also marks the centenary of the laying of 
the corner stone of the Cathedral—From the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, August 23, 1931. 





The 139th anniversary of the establishment of St. Ferdi- 
nand’s Catholic Parish at Florissant will be observed by a 
festival August 29, 1931. Established in 1792 the parish has 
been under the jurisdiction of the Jesuit Fathers since 1823.— 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Aug. 29, 1931. 





The 115th anniversary of the Locust Grove Methodist 
Church, of Midway, Boone county, was celebrated August 2, 
1931. It is the oldest Methodist church in the county, having 
been founded in 1816.—From the Columbia Missourian, 
Aug. 3, 1931. 





The 114th anniversary of the First Presbyterian Church, 
of St. Louis, was celebrated November 15, 1931. The church 
was founded by the Rev. Salmon Giddings, and is said to be 
the oldest Protestant church with continuous existence west 
of the Mississippi river—From the St. Louis Star and St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, November 16, 1931. 





The centennial of Lawrence county was celebrated in 
Mount Vernon October 24-25, 1931. The first day was devoted 
mainly to registration and the placing of a marker on the site 
of John Williams’ cabin, which was the first to be erected in 
the county. A historical parade and speeches were features 
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of the second day.—From the Mount Vernon, Lawrence 
Chieftain, October 1, 1931. 





The centennial pageant of Monroe county was held in 
Paris, Missouri, August 11-13, 1931. It is estimated that 
20,000 people attended the celebration. 





The Danville Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
celebrated its one hundredth anniversary during the week of 
July 13-19, 1931. A historical sketch of the Church was 
prepared by Rev. E. R. Bayley, pastor. 





The centennial of the Palmyra Lodge No. 18, A. F. & 
A. M., was celebrated November 6, 1931.—From the Palmyra 
Spectator, November 11, 1931. 





For 100 years there has been a religious revival known 
as the “August Meeting” held at the Christian Church at 


Dover, Missouri, according to the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
August 10, 1931. 





The Rocheport Christian Church, established in 1836, 
held its annual homecoming October 4, 1931. The present 
building was erected in 1845.—From the Columbia Daily 
Tribune, Oct. 5, 1931. 





The eightieth anniversary of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Louisiana, Missouri, was celebrated October 11 


and 12, 1931, according to the Louisiana Press-Journal, 
October 13, 1931. 





A brief historical sketch of Rock Port, which is eighty 


years old, appears in the Rock Port, Atchison County Mail of 
July 31, 1931. 





The seventy-sixth anniversary of the Clinton Christian 
Church was celebrated September 10, 1931.—From the 
Kansas City Journal-Post, September 6, 1931. 
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A pageant of Bates county history, depicting seventy-five 
years of progress, was a feature of the last day of the Bates 
County Free Fair, September 11, 1931. 





The 75th anniversary of the Nevada Christian Church 
has been celebrated, according to the Kansas City Sitar, 
November 15, 1931. The Church was organized in 1857. 





Rockville, in the southeast corner of Bates county, 
celebrated its sixty-third anniversary July 24 and 25, 1931. 
The town was founded by William Hardesty and received its 
name because of the extensive sandstone deposits around the 
townsite. Years ago much sandstone was shipped from there 
for building purposes. The town is on the Osage river.— 
From the Kansas City Star, July 12, 1931. 





The sixtieth anniversary of the Missouri School of 
Mines and Metallurgy, at Rolla, was celebrated October 31, 
1931.—From the Kansas City Star, October 31, 1931. 





The fifty-sixth anniversary number of the Tipton Times 
appeared August 28, 1931. It contains many items of local 
historical interest. 





The Rock Port, Atchison County Mail of July 31, 1931, 
marks the beginning of the fifty-fourth volume of this paper. 
It was started August 29, 1878. 





The fiftieth annual reunion of the Old Settlers’ Associa- 
tion of Montgomery county was held at New Florence, August 
1, 1931, according to the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, August 3, 
1931. 





A sketch of the Jackson County Medical Society, organ- 
ized fifty years ago, is given in the Kansas City Times, October 
5, 1931. 





The 50th anniversary of Rush Hill was celebrated Sep- 
tember 5, 1931. The town was laid out by Gustave Reusch 
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and Dr. William P. Hill, and was named for the founders 
Reusch-Hill, but Reusch soon came to be spelled Rush and 
the town has been Rush Hill ever since.—From the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, September 7, 1931. 





The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Southwest State 
Teachers College, at Springfield, is commemorated in the 
special historical edition of The Southwest Standard, July 30, 
1931. This is the official student publication of the College. 





The twentieth anniversary of the first air-mail flight in 
St. Lovis was celebrated October 4, 1931. The first trip was 
made by Walter Brookins in a pusher-type Wright biplane, 
carrying 65 pounds of mail from Kinloch Field to Fairground 
Park, at a speed of sixty miles per hour. The anniversary 
flight was made by Jamor Jimmie Doolittle at a speed of 150 
miles per hour. On each occasion special cancellation marks 
were affixed on each letter or postcard.—From the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, October 5, 1931. 


MEMORIALS 


A memorial statue of granite and marble on the court- 
house lawn, in Columbia, has been erected in honor of the 
forty-five Boone countians who lost their lives in the World 
war. The local chapter of the American War Mothers, the 
American Legion, and the County Court co-operated in the 
erection of the memorial—From the Columbia JHerald- 
Statesman, July 16, 1931. 





A monument honoring Christopher Frederick Burck- 
hartt, a Revolutionary soldier; and his two sons, George 
Frederick Burckhartt, believed to have been the designer of 
the Missouri State Seal, and later a member of the Missouri 
General Assembly, and Nicholas Selmon Burckhartt, member 
of the Constitutional Convention of Missouri 1820, and 
State legislator, was dedicated on the courthouse lawn, 
Fayette, Missouri, on October 9, 1931. Unveiling ceremonies 
were in charge of Warrensburg and Hannah Hull Chapters, 
National Society of Daughters of the American Revolution, 
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and the James Kearney Chapter, National Society United 
States Daughters of 1812. Descendants of these pioneers 
were present also.—From the Fayette Advertiser, October 
13, 1931. 





One feature of the 3lst annual Old Settlers’ Reunion, 
of Linn county, August 6-7, 1931, will be the unveiling of a 
monument to Col. John Holland, the pioneer who built the 
first home in Linneus and gave Linn county fifty acres for a 
courthouse site——From the Kansas City Times, July 28, 
1931. 





A brick house which was built in 1814 and served as a 
tavern in the old days, will be marked with a bronze tablet 
by the Fairview Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion.—From the Jefferson City, Missouri Magazine, July, 
1931. 





At last a monument is to mark the grave of Captain Hiram 
Bledsoe, the noted Missouri artillery commander of the Con- 
federate army. The grave in the Pleasant Hill cemetery will 
be marked by the Kiwanis Club of that city and by the Govern- 
ment.—From the Kansas City Star, August 23, 1931. 





A gateway to the park at the Confederate Home, Higgins- 
ville, Missouri, has been erected as a memorial to the Con- 
federate soldiers. It was dedicated September 26, 1931, by 
the Missouri United Daughters of the Confederacy.—Kansas 
City Times, September 25, 1931. 





The seventy-first birthday of General John J. Pershing 
was celebrated by a public picnic at Laclede, Missouri, his 
birthplace, on September 13, 1931. The celebration was 
intended not only to honor General Pershing, but to promote 
interest in the proposed military park.—St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, September 10, 1931. 





A memorial to Capt. Sanford M. Brown, Jr., who fell 
mortally wounded the second day of the Argonne offensive in 
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the World war, thirteen years ago, was dedicated September 
27, 1931, in Sanford Brown plaza, Linwood boulevard and 
Brooklyn avenue, Kansas City.—From the Kansas City 
Journal-Post, September 28, 1931. 





Twelve of the monuments and memorials in Kansas 
City are pictured in the rotogravure section of the Kansas 
City Star, November 1, 1931. 





The old adobe home at Fort Lyon, Colorado, where Kit 
Carson lived, is to become a museum. Relics of Carson and 
his family have been collected and are on display in the old 
building —From the Kansas City Times, November 18, 1931. 





The citizens of Macon plan to erect a monument in honor 
of the late Colonel F. W. Blees, founder of Blees Military 
Academy and public benefactor—From the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, October 31, 1931. 


NOTES 

The historic covered bridge built in 1851 over Perche 
Creek, 4 miles west of Columbia, has been destroyed. It has 
not been in use since U. S. highway 40 was completed several 


years ago.—From the Sturgeon Missouri Leader, July 23, 
1931. 





Some old account books used in the store of Abraham 
Lockard Rickart, pioneer merchant in the now obsolete town 
of Tully, north of Canton, from April, 1844, until 1851, are 
described by Mrs. Mary E. Vaughn in the Canton, Lewis 
County Journal of July 23, 1931. 

One hundred years ago the first dwelling was erected in 
St. Clair county, Missouri, by Jacob Coonce. A brief sketch 
of his career, written by Augusta H. Graham, appears in the 
Jefferson City, Missouri Magazine, July, 1931. 





Incidents in the life of Captain Frederick W. Smith, 
first postmaster of St. Joseph, also a city and county official, 
are recounted in the St. Joseph Gazette of July 12, 1931. 
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An early day ledger, supposed to have been used by the 
Chouteau trading post near the pioneer town of Westport, 
has been discovered in Kansas City. Many accounts with 
Indians are itemized, the first being in 1836 although most of 
them are in 1845.——From the Kansas City Journal-Post, 
September 13, 1931. 





The famous eulogy on the dog by Senator George G. 
Vest was preserved through the memory of Col. Wells H. 
Blodgett, and later published, according to information 
secured by William Lyon Phelps, writing in the New York 
Evening Post. The article is reprinted in the Kansas City 
Star, September 14, 1931. Credit for the preservation of the 
speech and for making it known to the world has previously 
been given to T. T. Crittenden, according to the Kansas City 
Star, September 15, 1931. 





July 26, 1931, the 86th birthday anniversary of Sam O. 
Minor, Confederate veteran of near Eolia, Missouri, was the 
occasion for a public celebration by relatives and friends. 
Mr. Minor’s reminiscences are printed in the Louisiana Press- 
Journal of August 4, 1931. 





A series of articles on the pioneer families of Monroe 
county, including the history of the family names, begins in 
the Paris Mercury of July 10, 1931. In the same publication 
of July 3, there is a printed list of all the slave owners of the 
county in 1849, compiled by Prof. George R. Poage, of the 
department of history in Texas Ladies’ College, Denton, 
Texas. 





Bagby’s mill, located on Silver Creek a few miles from 
Huntsville on Highway 20, is to be razed. It was erected in 
1834.—Kansas City Times, August 19, 1931, also St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, August 17, 1931. 





Fifty years of local progress are reviewed briefly in the 
Milan Republican of July 30, 1931. The article deals chiefly 
with agricultural methods of former days. 
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The work of the first county court of Buchanan county 
in 1839, especially in laying out roads, is described in the St. 
Joseph Gazette of May 10, 1931. 





At Bufordville, in Cape Girardeau county, there are 
three historic structures, the 130-year-old Bollinger’s Mill, 
an old stone dam across the Whitewater, and a fifty-year-old 
covered bridge.—From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, September 
12, 1931. 





Some additional early history of the Missouri Botanical 
Garden, St. Louis, appears in the Bulletin of September, 
1931. This supplements data which has previously been 
printed. 





A series of historical sketches of Maysville citizens begins 
in the Maysville Record-Journal of May 7, 1931, and con- 
tinues for several months thereafter. 





Papers of General Nathaniel Lyon have been acquired 
by the library of the Connecticut Historical Society during 
the past year, according to the annual report of the Society, 
May, 1931. 
& Eighteen letters written by Carl Schurz are included in 
the manuscript collection of the late Lucius B. Swift which 
has been presented to the Indiana State Library by Mrs. Ella 
Lyon Swift.—From the Indiana History Bulletin, July, 1931. 








Letters of Carl Schurz are to be found in the Hayes 
Collection at the Hayes Memorial, Fremont, Ohio, according 
to the Proceedings of the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin, 1930, page 43. 





The following historical articles appear in the Jefferson 
City Capital News, August 30, 1931: An account of the life 
of Dr. N. DeWyl, pioneer; records of the earliest city govern- 
ment of Jefferson City; the career of Emmett Dalton, former 
bandit; and a historical sketch of the Moniteau County Fair, 
organized August 8, 1859. 
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Stirring events following the founding of the Chronicle, 
St. Louis’ first penny newspaper, in 1880, are told by K. G. 
Bellairs in the St. Louis Star of August 5, 1931. 





Calhoun Barkley, high school student of Mexico, Mis- 
souri, has won first prize in the national essay contest spon- 
sored by the Yorktown Sesqui-Centennial Association and the 
National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution. 
He will receive $200 for his essay on ‘““The Yorktown Cam- 
paign, and Its Effect on American World History.”—From 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, October 13, 1931. ; 





The Seventh Annual Rural Life Edition of the Boonville 
Advertiser appeared July 31, 1931. 





The Salem Democrat-Bulletin prints a series of articles 
concerning the early history of the county, written by Pro- 
fessor Nelson. The issue of September 30, 1931, discusses 
early mail routes. 





The first map of the Missouri Synod, drawn in 1848, has 
recently been acquired by the Concordia Historical Institute, 
according to the October, 1931, issue of the Quarterly of that 
Institute. 





Pen sketches by ‘‘The Stroller’’ of historic sites in Lexing- 
ton, Missouri, appear in the Kansas City Star, November 
1, 1931. 





The latest movement for conservation in the Ozarks is a 
Society of Hillcrofters, organized at Eminence, Missouri, 
during the Festival of Painted Leaves, Nov. 6 and 7, 1931. 
The meeting was sponsored by Arcadian Magazine. The 
members of the Society are guardians of the beauty, lore, 
traditions, customs and wild life of the Ozark hills. 





The “History of the Public Schools of Eolia’”’ is printed 
in the Louisiana Press-Journal of November 20, 1931. 
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Special historical editions of the Paris, Monroe County 
Appeal, and the Monroe City News, appeared on August 13, 
1931. They commemorate the centennial of Monroe County, 


and contain many items of local history, some of which were 
printed for the first time. 





The Central Presbyterian Church, organized in St. 
Louis in 1844, has moved to its fourth building, according to 
the St. Louis Star, September 22, 1931. A short history of 
the congregation is given. 





Frederick A. Gauthier, late of Blue Hills Avenue, Hart- 
ford, Conn., died the other day. For several years he was 
employed in the Allyn barber shop. Mark Twain made a 
contract with William T. Bassett, the owner of the shop, for 
365 shaves a year at $1 a shave and the contract provided 
that a barber must appear at the home of Mark Twain every 
morning at nine o’clock. Mr. Gautheir was usually assigned 
to the work. Mark Twain never allowed his hair to be 
trimmed, nor his long mustache, of which he used to bite off 
the long hairs!—Written by The Phoenician in the Saturday 
Review of Literature (New York), September 19, 1931. 





The trustees of Williams College, Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts, have agreed to establish for 100 years two new 
annual scholarships, to be named ‘‘A Dog’s Tale,” because 
they will be supported by 200 first editions of Mark Twain’s 
story of that name, presented to the college by an alumnus, 
Irving Slee Underhill, a Buffalo business man and collector 
of rare Mark Twain items. Mr. Underhill located 200 of the 
300 copies of this book, and requests that two copies be sold 
each year for 100 years, the proceeds to be used to assist some 


worthy student through college-——From the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, August 2, 1931. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


“Zebulon Montgomery Pike,” written by LeRoy R. 
Hafen, Historian and Curator of the State Historical Society 
of Colorado, appears in The Colorado Magazine of July, 1931. 
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“The British-Indian Attack on Pain Court (St. Louis),” 
by Stella M. Drumm, Librarian of the Missouri Historical 
Society, St. Louis, appears in the Journal of the Illinois State 
Historical Society, January, 1931. 





Little known facts in the life of Granville H. Oury, 
native Virginian and resident of Missouri from 1833 to 1848, 
are related by Col. C. C. Smith in the Arizona Historical 
Review, July, 1931. Mr. Oury practiced law in Missouri and 
subsequently was elected to Territorial legislatures, and to 
Congress, by the State of Arizona. 





The section of the book, “History of Building and Loan 
in the United States,”’ devoted to the history of the movement 
in Missouri tells how Kansas City was the starting point in 
this State. The Kansas City Building and Loan Association 
was founded in 1868. The book is edited by H. Morton 
Bodfish—From the book review page of the Kansas City 
Star, October 3, 1931. 





The Journal of Pierson Barton Reading, kept by him in 
his journey from Westport, Missouri, to Monterey, Cali- 
fornia, in 1843, is printed in the Quarterly of the Society of 
California Pioneers, September, 1930. His party accompanied 
another headed for Oregon as far west as Fort Hall, and in 
his journal Reading records the election of Peter H. Burnett 
as commander of the train. 





An article on ‘Mark Train, Southerner,” by A. V- 


Goodpasture, appears in the July, 1931, issue of Tennessee 
Historical Magazine. 





California Letters of Lucius Fairchild, edited by Joseph 
Schafer, and published by the Wisconsin Historical Society, 
recount the story of an overland trip in 1849 and of life in 
California up to 1855. Some of the early letters were written 
from and near St. Joseph, Missouri. 
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“A Still Larger View of the So-Called Yellowstone Expe- 
dition,” By Edgar B. Wesley, in the North Dakota Historical 


Quarterly of July, 1931, presents some new data on the expe- 
dition. 





“John Rice Jones,” a biographical article by Gayle 
Talbot, in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly (Texas) of 
October, 1931, describes the career of the son of a member of 
the Constitutional Convention of 1820 of Missouri. The 
former was active in the colonization and governmental 
affairs of Texas. 





“The Legal Provisions for Negro Schools in Missouri 
From 1865 to 1890,” by W. Sherman Savage, appears in the 
July, 1931, issue of The Journal of Negro History. 





The North Carolina Historical and Genealogical Record 
began publication in January, 1932. It is edited by Clarence 
Griffin, P. O. Box 533, Forest City, North Carolina. 





The first number of the Kansas Historical Quarterly ap- 
peared in November, 1931. It is published by the State 
Historical Society, and Kirke Mechem is editor. 





“The Historic Expedition of Col. John C. Fremont and 
Kit Carson to California, 1843-44,”’ written by Lewis F. 
Byington, appears in the September, 1931, issue of the 
Quarterly of the Society of California Pioneers. 





A story of the Saxon immigration to Missouri during 
1838-39, has been reclaimed from the corner-stone of Trinity 
Church, St. Louis. The stone was laid on June 22, 1842. 
The text of this document is printed in the Concordia Historical 
Institute Quarterly, published in St. Louis in October, 1931. 





Of particular interest in the field of Missouriana, is the 
recent announcement of the proposed publication of a memoir 
entitled William Clark Breckenridge, Historical Research 
Writer and Bibliographer of Missouriana: His Life, Lineage 
and Writings. 
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William Clark Breckenridge, native St. Louisan who died 
in 1927, will be remembered as an outstanding writer in the 
field of Missouri historical research. The proposed publica- 
tion, which will contain Breckenridge’s writings, is edited and 
published by his brother, James M. Breckenridge, a St. Louis 
lawyer, Wainwright Building. 

The work is expected to contain approximately 400 pages, 
and will be issued about February 15, 1932. The announced 
price of the publication is $5.00, postpaid. 





Good reading and good history are combined in ‘The 
Great Trek’”” by Owen Cochran Coy to make the book an 
outstanding addition to the record of the westward expansion 
of America. The book was published by the Powell Publishing 
Co., Los Angeles, in 1931. The price is $5.00. 

“The Great Trek” will be noted as one of the first, if 
not the first, works that treat the westward movement in 
perspective. It contains the record of all the western trails 
and the stcry of American migration that reached a climax 
with the rush of the ‘“Forty-Niners” to California. 

The plan of the author in writing this book has been to 
tell the story in the words of those who traveled the trails. 
The narratives of prominent pioneers are used where possible 
to describe the routes and experiences of the emigrants. In 
this way is told the story of the Santa Fe, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia trails. 

The major part of the book deals with the various trails 
of the ‘‘Forty-Niners” to the California gold fields. There is 
a good chapter on the discovery of gold and its effect on the 
people of the world, followed by the history of the Northern 
or Platte trails to the west. A significant part of the book is 
the tracing of the southern routes to California, a subject 
generally neglected by historians. 


The care of the author in presenting details of overland ~ 


struggles and incidents on the march should make the book 
popular reading. Several good maps point out the maze of 
overland routes, and excellent drawings by Franz Geritz 
illustrate the narrative. 
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Those who are interested in Missouri’s historical back- 
ground leading up to the Civil war will welcome the work of 
Walter H. Ryle in ‘Missouri: Union or Secession.”” The 
book was published by the George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, 1931, and the price is $2.25. 

Introductory to the main thesis are two chapters, one 
analyzing the people in Missouri before the Civil war, with a 
good survey of the German immigration, and the other show- 
ing the economic changes that were taking place in Missouri. 
The latter chapter points out the differences between slavery 
in Missouri and the South, such as the absence of a plantation 
system in Missouri, and indicates the growth of manufactur- 
ing, wealth and banking, and railroads tying the State to the 
East rather than to the South. 

In tracing the political revolution that took place in 
Missouri during the 1850s, Mr. Ryle has devoted careful 
attention to an explanation of the political re-alignment that 
took place at that time. Four of the eight chapters of the 
book deal largely with the problem of political re-alignment, 
and it seems to the reviewer that Mr. Ryle’s treatment of the 
subject is of significant importance in this field of Missouri 
history. 

In his chapter on the Political Situation on the Eve of 
1861, Mr. Ryle shows that Union sentiment predominated 
even though the Secessionists gained control of the General 
Assembly. A review of the Secessionists’ plans to take St. 
Louis is a feature of this chapter. 

The last chapter deals with the work of Unionists in St. 
Louis to save the city from the State Secessionists, and treats 
largely of the leadership of Frank Blair. The work ends with 
the adjournment of the first session of the State Convention 
in 1861 which kept Missouri in the Union. 





The importance of Dr. James Fernando Ellis’ work on 
“The Influence of Environment on the Settlement of Mis- 
souri” lies in its position as a pioneer work of its kind. As its 
name implies, this book is aimed at an explanation of those 
factors of Missouri’s geography which have influenced migra- 
tion to the State and its various localities. The book was 
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published by the Webster Publishing Company, St. Louis, 
in 1929. 

The extensive scope of the subject necessitated the ex- 
clusion of all but the outstanding geographic features and 
conditions affecting settlement. Although the author warns 
the reader that the geographic phase is emphasized, the ex- 
clusion of other material, the lack of a more detailed historical 
background in the book, for example, is felt as a loss. 

For a general geographic survey of Missouri, the reader 
will find good material in Mr. Ellis’ first chapter on ‘Environ- 
mental Factors and Their Influences.” The sweeping scope 
of the book is indicated in succeeding chapters in which the 
author traces the settlement of Missouri from the period of 
French control until 1875, covering the immigration immedi- 
ately following the Civil war. Special sections of the book 
deal with immigration during the period of French control, 
Spanish control, American Federal control to 1821, State 
control to the Civil war, and from the Civil war to 1875. 

The author’s analysis of geographical attractions up to 
1821 seems particularly worth while. The chapter covering 
the period from 1821 to the Civil war shows evidence of con- 
siderable crowding, the period offering many ramifications 
that perhaps could have been treated more fully. This latter 
chapter, however, contains some significant and well-organized 
material on the German, Irish, Mormon and other immigra- 
tions. 

The entire work is well tempered and gives evidence of 
painstaking work. Considering the wide scope of the subject, 
the book is a remarkable piece of pioneer research. 


PERSONALS 


WiLuiam Oscar ATKESON: Born in Putnam county, 
West ‘Virginia, August 24, 1854; died in Butler, Missouri, 
October 16, 1931. He attended Kentucky University and 
graduated from the State Normal at Fairmount, West Vir- 
ginia. He taught school, studied law, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1877. He published the Point Pleasant West 
Virginia Monitor until 1878, then moved to Council Grove, 
Kansas. In 1882 he moved to Bates county, Missouri, and 
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was elected prosecuting attorney in 1891. He became editor 
of the Butler Free Press, and in 1902 re-entered law practice. 
He published the Bates County Record during 1915-1918. In 
1920 he was elected to Congress from the sixth Missouri 
district. From 1923 to 1927 he was State grain and ware- 
house commissioner. He was the author of a history of Bates 
county, and two historical novels. 


Rosert E. Baty: Born in Carroll county, Missouri, 
February 11, 1858; died in Hermosa Beach, California, Sep- 
tember 14, 1931. He graduated from Central College, Fay- 
ette, in 1880. He studied law under Judge Ryland at Lexing- 
ton, then moved to Kansas City in 1882. In 1892 he was 
appointed to the circuit bench, and in 1894 he was special 
prosecutor in election fraud cases. For years he was an 
instructor in the Kansas City School of Law. He retired in 
1928 and moved to California. 


IrvIN V. BARTH: Born in Columbia, Missouri, in 1877; 
died in St. Louis, Missouri, November 13, 1931. He gradu- 
ated from the University of Missouri in 1897 and later from 
the Harvard Law School. He practiced law in St. Louis, and 
in 1912-1913 served as circuit judge. From 1913 to 1919 he 
was a member of the board of children’s guardians. 


NIcHOLAS MONTGOMERY BELL: Born in Lincoln county, 
Missouri, November 2, 1842; died in St. Louis, Missouri, 
August 30, 1931. In 1860 he moved to St. Louis, clerked in a 
store, then began freighting to Oregon and moved there in 
1864. In 1868 he was chairman of the Oregon delegation to 
the Democratic national convention. The same year he re- 
turned to St. Louis to live. In 1870 to 1872 he was elected to 
the Missouri General Assembly. He was the first man ap- 
pointed to the office of excise commissioner of St. Louis, being 
appointed by Governor Stone. He was United States super- 
intendent of foreign mails from 1885 to 1889, and secured the 
first parcels post treaty every made with a foreign country. 


He was secretary of the National Democratic Convention in 
1876. 
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WILLIAM KENNEDY BrxsBy: Born in Adrian, Michigan, 
January 2, 1857; died in St. Louis, Missouri, October 29, 
1931. At an early age he worked in Detroit, moved to Texas, 
and in 1881 came to St. Louis. He became manager of the 
Missouri Car and Foundry Company, and effected a merger 
with thirteen companies which in 1899 formed the American 
Car and Foundry Company, with Mr. Bixby as its first presi- 
dent. At the age of forty-seven he retired, and became a 
collector of manuscripts, books, and rare art objects. He was 
one of the first sponsors of the City Art Museum, and was a 
liberal supporter of Washington University, having been 
president of the Washington University Corporation. He 
was president of the Missouri Historical Society (St. Louis) 
from 1907 to 1913, vice-president from 1914 to 1924, and 
again president during 1925-30. He was president of the 
Laclede Gas Company, receiver of the Wabash Railway 
Company, director of the St. Louis Union Trust Company, 
and of the First National Bank. He was a charter member of 
the American Red Cross. He received the honorary degrees 
of master of arts from Amherst College, and doctor of laws 
from the University of Missouri. 


Mrs. KATHRYN CHERRY: Born in Quincy, Illinois, in 
1871; died in St. Louis, Missouri, November 19, 1931. She 
studied art in Washington University, the New York School 
of Fine Arts, and Pennsylvania School of Fine Arts. She 
specialized in china painting, water coloring, and oil painting. 
She was the only woman to win a gold medal for painting at 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. Since 1914 she had been 
head of the art department of Principia College. She was the 
wife of Dr. W. W. Cherry. 


LucrEN J. Eastin: Born in Clay county, Missouri, July 
12, 1868; died near Dearborn, Missouri, October 8, 1931. He 
was educated in the State Normal at Warrensburg, and the 
University of Michigan. He was admitted to the bar in 1894 
and began practice in St. Joseph. He was elected circuit 
judge in 1908 and served until 1911 when he resigned. From 
1922 to 1924 he held the office of grand sire of the world, 
1.0, 0, F. His home was in St. Joseph. 
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WrutiamM J. Hawkins: Born in Hickory county, Mis- 
souri, December 20, 1851; died in University City, Missouri, 
August 14, 1931. He was president of Ozark College, Spring- 
field, from 1880 to 1883. The following fourteen years he was 
superintendent of schools at Nevada, Missouri, and in 1897 
went to Kansas City to become superintendent of the Franklin 
grade school. In 1900 he moved to St. Louis and became 
principal of grade schools there. He was president of the 
State Normal School at Warrensburg, from 1906 to 1915. 


Sincé 1916 he had been field secretary for Washington Uni- 
versity. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM LEHMANN: Born in Berlin, Ger- 
many, February 28, 1853; died in St. Louis, Missouri, Sep- 
temper 12, 1931. He graduated from Tabor College, Tabor, 
Iowa, with the degree of bachelor of laws. He was admitted 
to the bar and practiced at Tabor for a time before moving 
to Sidney, Iowa, and subsequently to Nebraska City, Ne- 
braska, and Des Moines, Iowa. In 1890 he moved to St. 
Louis. He was appointed solicitor general of the United 
States in 1908. He was one of the directors of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, was president of the library commis- 
sioners which constructed the present St. Louis Public Library, 
and also served as a member of the board of freeholders which 
drafted a new charter for St. Louis. In 1910 he was president 
of the American Bar Association. 


WiiuiaM Davip McKEE: Born in Ray county, Missouri, 
July 15, 1864; died in Polo, Missouri, July 25, 1931. He was 
educated in the State Normal at Warrensburg. ° He was 
elected to the House of Representatives of the 38th General 


Assembly, 1895. For twenty years he did field work for the 
State Board of Agriculture. 


Isaac V. McPuHerson: Born in Douglas county, Mis- 
souri, March 8, 1868; died in Aurora, Missouri, October 31, 
1931. He attended Marionville College and was admitted 
to the bar in 1891. During 1901-02 he was prosecuting at- 
torney of Lawrence county, and in 1903-04 was a member of 
the Missouri House of Representatives. During 1904-12 he 
was postmaster at Aurora. From 1919 to 1923 he was repre- 
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sentative in Congress from the 15th Missouri district. He was 
appointed special assistant to the United States attorney- 
general, by President Harding, a position which he held at 
the time of his death. 


SAMUEL E. Major: Born in Fayette, Missouri, July 2, 
1869; died in Fayette, Missouri, July 28, 1931. He was edu- 
cated in Central College, Fayette, and St. James Military 
Academy, Macon. He was admitted to the bar in 1890 and 
in 1892 was appointed prosecuting attorney of Howard 
county. Subsequently he was elected to this office twice. 
In 1906 and 1908 he was elected to the State senate. He was 
elected to Congress as representative from the 7th Dictrict 
in 1918, 1922, 1924, 1926 and 1930. 


RatpH CHESLEY Ott: Born in Springfield, Missouri; 
died in Springfield, Missouri, September 30, 1931. He was 
educated in Springfield and the Washington University School 
of Fine Arts. Later he studied in France, Spain, and Egypt, 
then returned to St. Louis to become head of the department 
of painting of the E. G. Lewis Art School in University City. 
In 1925 he was chosen by the Missouri Capitol Decoration 
Commission to paint the mural “Power from the Hills” and 
to do a series of portraits of Missouri governors, including 
William H. Harrison, and Benjamin Howard. He also painted 
portraits of Governors Francis, Hadley, Major, Gardner, 
Hyde and Baker. 


CHARLES L. PHIFER: Born in 1860; died in Kansas City, 
Kansas, September 30, 1931. He bought the California 
Missouri Herald in 1902 and was its publisher for several 
years. In 1918 he became editorial writer on the Kansas 
City Kansan, a position he held ten years. He was author 
of The Dreams of Kansas, and The Annals of the Earth. 


W. C. Price: Born in Larned, Kansas, September 15, 
1876; died in Princeton, Missouri, November 6, 1931. In 
1901 he purchased the Ravanna Searchlight and moved it to 
Princeton where he established the Post. He was editor and 
publisher of this paper until a short time before his death. 
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MICHAEL SYLVESTER RYAN: Born in St. Louis, Missouri, 
December 22, 1875; died in San Francisco, California, August 
10, 1931. He was educated at St. Mary’s Seminary, Perry- 
ville, during 1890-97, then in the University of Rome, 1898-99. 
In 1891 he became a member of the Vincentian Order. For 
several years he was pastor of a church in New Orleans. From 
1906 until 1926 he was president of Kenrick Seminary. 


J. SHEPPARD SmiTH: Born in St. Louis, Missouri, Febru- 
ary 3, 1871; died in LaJolla, California, October 9, 1931. 
He was educated in St. Louis University. In 1902 he became 
associated with Francis, Brother and Co. In 1915 he was 
elected vice-president of the Mississippi Valley Trust Co., 


and in January, 1925, he became president. His home was 
in St. Louis. 


DouGLass STEWART: Born in Spring Hill, Missouri; 
died in Chillicothe, Missouri, November 4, 1931. At the age 
of sixteen he moved to Chillicothe and entered the mercantile 
business. Later he founded the Douglass Stewart Abstract 
and Investment Company, a concern which he operated for 
thirty years preceding his death. He was a careful writer 


and his historical articles on Livingston county were distinct 
contributions. 


Tuomas E. SusBtette: Born in St. Louis county, Mis- 
souri, December 9, 1853; died in Kirksville, Missouri, Sep- 
tember 7, 1931. He graduated from the Kirksville State 
Normal School. He taught school in St. Louis county for some 
years, and in 1883, became owner and editor of the Kirksville 
Weekly Graphic. Mr. Sublette continued as editor and owner 
of this paper until his death. 
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A TEST FOR KANSAS IMMIGRANTS 
From the Odessa Democrat, January 28, 1916. 


It is related that when the first tide of New England settlers began 
to drift toward the Territory of Kansas (1854) the Missourians tied a cow 
near each ferry crossing on the Missouri river opposite the Kansas shore 
and when an immigrant arrived at the ferry he was certain to make some 
remark about the animal, and if he said “cow” he was allowed to cross, 
but if he said ‘‘keow”’ he was hustled back east and out of the country, as 
a bloody-minded Abolitionist. In retaliation for this it is said the Kansas 
fellows tied a bear on their side of the river and when an immigrant crossed 
who called it “bear” he was welcomed with open arms, but the fellow who 
called it “‘bar” was sent back into Missouri as an unwelcome visitor. 


HOW RANDOLPH COUNTY WAS NAMED 


Reprinted from the Macon Chronicle by the Monett Daily Record, January 
7, 1915. 


Sie Judge Luther T. Collier, 89-year-old Kansas City lawyer, 
relates that the commissioners of the State had gone to Huntsville for 
the purpose of selecting a name for the new county. Howard county had 
been named and one of its leading towns was Roanoke. Roanoke was the 
name of John Randolph’s estate in Virginia. Randolph had named his 
estate for a beautiful Indian girl called Roanoke. A great many of the 
settlers about Roanoke, Missouri, were great admirers of John Randolph, 
and they wanted the new county named for him. For fear they might run 
short of voters, the men folks took their women with them, and the com- 
missioners at Huntsville decreed the women might vote on the naming of 
the county, the same as the men. Randolph won by an overwhelming 
majority...... 


BELIEF THAT BURCKHARTT DESIGNED STATE SEAL 


Excerpts from an article by Dr. C. H. McClure, in the Fayette Advertiser 
October 13, 1934. 


iteua The Seal was designed and the bill describing the design was 
written by someone in 1821. The bill was introduced in the Legislature 
December 31, 1821, by Chauncey Smith of St. Charles county, chairman 
of a select committee that had been appointed for that purpose the previous 
November. The bill was referred to the committee of the whole that day 
on motion of Mr. Smith, taken up by the committee of the whole January 
8th, and favorably reported to the House. On January 9th the bill was 
read the third time and passed. On the same day the bill was sent to the 
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Senate, the rules were suspended and the bill was read three times and 
passed. Two days later, January 11, it was signed by the Governor. 
Five days later the law was printed in the St. Louis Gazette together with 
an explanation of the terms used in the law. 

This in brief is the story of the passage of the statute providing for 
the Great Seal of the State of Missouri...... There is not a single state- 
ment in the contemporary documents concerning the authorship of the 
law or the explanation of terms that appeared in the Gazette January 16, 
1822. It is very likely that the explanation of the terms used in the law 
were written by the author of the bill and given to Mr. Smith, who intro- 
duced the bill at the same time the bill was given to him. 

But the fact that there is no mention of the author of the law is not 
surprising. In fact it is exactly what is to be expected, providing the man 
who introduced the bill was not its author. The records usually show who 
introduced a bill. The inference is that the one who introduces a bill is 
the author, and a statement that some one other than the introducer is 
the author would hardly be courteous. In fact, such statements do not 
appear in the records. But we all know that bills are frequently written 
by persons not in the legislature. In fact, a great many important bills 
have their origin that way...... 

On September 21, after the first session of the first General Assembly 
had convened September 18, 1820, Senator McGirk of St. Louis county 
and Senator Barcroft, of Howard county, were appointed a committee 
“to inquire into the expediency of providing by law for the emblem and 
devices which shall be used on the Great Seal of the State of Missouri, 
with leave to report by bill or otherwise.”...... 

The attempt to enact the law at the first session was entirely in the 
hands of St. Louis and down state men...... The records show that the 
second effort to provide a seal for the state was entirely in the hands of 
Howard county representatives with the exception of Smith of St. Charles, 
who was chairman of the select committee of three, the other two being 
Howard county men.... . 

There is nothing in either the Senate or House Journals directly 
stating the authorship of the bill, but such a statement is not to be ex- 
pected. 

There are a number of facts that may be used as circumstantial evi- 
dence together with other historic facts outside these journals that point 
to the authorship of the law describing the design of the Great Seal of the 
State of Missouri. 

These facts point toward George Frederick Burckhartt as designer 
of the Great Seal of Missouri, and are in perfect harmony with the oral 
tradition that has come down to us from reliable sources that George 
Frederick Burckhartt did design the Seal and was author of the law pre- 
scribing the emblem and devices on the Great Seal. I do not know who 
designed the state seal, but it is my personal belief that George Frederick 
Burckhartt was the designer of the seal. This belief is based upon historic 
facts which tend to substantiate the truth of the Burckhartt tradition. 
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(Editor’s Note: From this point the author discusses ten points in 
the history and development of the Seal. These are followed by an ex- 
haustive inquiry into the tradition with its supporting evidence. Eighty- 
two footnotes furnish valuable bibliographical references.) 


THE MISSOURI WALTZ 
From the St. Louis Siar, September 11, 1931. 


The Missouri Waltz, which often has brought a sentimental tear to 
the eyes of Missourians far from home, is an adaptation of an old negro 
folk song, it was revealed following the recent death of Lieut. John Valen- 
tine Eppel, former army bandmaster and Iowa orchestra leader. He died 
in a government hospital in Santa Monica, California, of tuberculosis. 

As related by his friends, the story of the famous tune goes back to 
1910 when Eppel’s orchestra of Boone, Iowa, was touring in Missouri. 
It was in the vicinity of Macon that Eppel, the violinist, and his players 
heard a quaint negro tune. 

“Why don’t we learn that tune and use it on our programs?” asked 
Eppel of the members of his orchestra. 

The response was unanimous aad affirmative. The negro who hummed 
the strains was located and in a few hours, after many repetitions of the 
melody, it was stamped on Eppel’s memory. 

The new waltz found instant favor wherever it was played. Dancers 
one night at Lake Okoboji stopped at the platform and asked Eppel to 
play “that Missouri waltz,” and from that day the name of the tune was 
never in doubt. 

Returning to Boone after his tour, Eppel and his musicians decided 
to write the music for the melody that had already captivated thousands. 
With the help of Helen Stryker, pianist, the score was completed and 
published. 


HISTORY OF CAMDEN COUNTY 
From the Camdenton Reveille, May 8, 1931. 


Camden county territory was first explored by French and Scotch 
traders, though no definite dates are available. Gen. Zebulon Pike’s expe- 
dition to the Rocky mountains, in 1804 [1806], was routed up the Osage 
river. 

The first recorded settlement began in 1826, though a few hardy 
pioneers were found widely separated among the forests, even then. 

Lawless fugitives banded together here as on all frontiers, and con- 
flicts with honest settlers grew more frequent and stubborn until the advent 
of lawful regulation. Kinderhook county, most of which is now Camden, 
was organized March 1, 1841, under legislative act of the previous January. 

The first county court was held in the home of Thomas M. Pollard, 
within the corporate limits of Linn Creek, or rather that part of it which 
is now submerged by the Lake. 
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The first established county seat, however, was Oregon, two miles 
north of Linn Creek. 

Two years later the name of the county was changed to Camden and 
of the county seat to Erie, by act of the legislature. 

Linn Creek became the important trading point for that section and 
in 1853 was made the county seat. Business interests grew rapidly and 
within a few years Linn Creek became the chief shipping, wholesale and 
distributing point for southwest Missouri and beyond. 

The trade volume of one concern, Jones, McClurg & Co., afterward 
Murphy, McClurg & Co., mounted to three-quarters of a million dollars 
annually. They also had large shipping interests on the Osage, Missouri, 
and Mississippi rivers. 

Governor McClurg, himself a former California gold seeker, projected 
and established roads through the west and southwest. 

The teamsters of those days were famous trail makers. John Courtney, 
the most celebrated of these, had a specially designed wagon, on which he 
handled eleven thousand pounds of freight with six yoke of oxen. In 
freighting through the wilderness he did not follow roads if a more direct 
route could be found. He cut trees to make a way, if necessary, but ran 
over saplings large enough to wreck any ordinary vehicle. Trails he left 
were pointed out many years afterward. 

During the Civil war, however, most of the stores were robbed and 
some of them burned. Boats were burned at the wharves. The town was 
practically destroyed and when railroads were built through the region 
in the '60s, wholesale merchandising on the Osage river could not be 
restored. The town was slowly rebuilt and became one of the best small 
retail points in the west. Now most of it is gone like a set for the movies 
and its trade territory greatly impaired, a considerable percentage of both 
being at the bottom of the Lake. The visitors who come by the hundreds 
to see the changes and get the unusual view of the impounded water which 


this site of Linn Creek affords will doubtless help to restore the com- 
munity. 


GONE UP SALT RIVER 
From the Columbia, Missouri Statesman, March 13, 1857. 


The editor of the New York Dispatch, being asked to state the origin 
of the much used political phrase, ‘‘Up Salt River,” replies thus: 

We have read and heard various anecdotes accounting for the origin 
of this phrase, but none of them seem so satisfactory to us as the following: 
Shortly after the admission of Missouri, a candidate for Congress was 
defeated by an overwhelming majority in that State. Indeed, so badly 
was he beaten, that he determined to leave the district in which he ran 
forthwith, without consulting his neighbors. He retired to the neighbor- 
hood of Florida, Monroe county. Shortly after, on being inquired for 
by sympathising friends, they were informed that ‘the had gone up Salt 
River.” Salt River, Missouri, is formed by three branches, which unite 
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near Florida. It flows thence east, and after a serpentine course of eighty- 
five miles, enters the Mississippi river in Pike county. Small steamboats 
can ascend from its mouth to Florida. There being a Salt river in Ken- 
tucky, which empties in the Ohio, a similar story is reported of a gentleman 
who ran for Governor there some years ago, who was, like the would-be 
Congressman, badly beaten. 

We imagine the true explanation of the phrase in question is to be 
found in the fact that Salt river is such a crooked stream that when a 
fellow is “rowed up”’ to its source, he is not likely, very soon if ever, to 
find his way back again. 


MONTICELLO AND LEWIS COUNTY 


Written by Mrs. Mary E. Vaughn, in the Canton, Lewis County Journal, 

April 23, 1931. 

....The town of Monticello, the county seat of Lewis county...... is 
ninety-eight years old...... The first subscription school was taught by 
a Miss Bradley in one little log court house in 1835-36. 

For many years after Monticello was established it was one of the 
leading towns in the country; it was not only the county seat, where lawyers, 
politicians, and other leading men of the day would congregate when court 
was in session, but was also the social center and favorite resort for a large 
section of the country...... 

Merchandise for the early stores was unloaded at the steamboat 
landing at LaGrange and Canton and hauled by wagon to Monticello. 
The merchants had an extensive trade, as it was the trading point and 
matket place for hundreds of pioneers from Lewis, Scotland and Knox 
counties. 

It was one of the first towns in the county to receive mail delivered 
by the government; the old-fashioned mail coach which brought mail 
from Palmyra to LaGrange followed the ridge trail across the country to 
Monticello before the public roads were surveyed. There were four post- 
offices in the county in 1836; located at LaGrange, Tully, Monticello and 
Barnes View. A stage barn was kept at Monticello for many years, and 
the mail was relayed from there to Kirksville by way of Edina, and to 
Memphis by way of Bunker Hill and Fairmount...... 

The oldest A. F. & A. M. lodge in the county, established in 1842, is 
located at Monticello. . .. The Monticello Seminary, a private school under 
the control of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was established 
in 1872, and opened for students in September of that year...... 

The first newspaper published in Monticello was edited by John 
Moore. He moved his press and other equipment from LaGrange, where 
he had been associated in the publication of a paper called the Democrat. 
The first issue of his paper, called the Monticello Journal, was published 
December 18, 1872. It cannot be definitely stated how long this paper was 
published or what became of Moore or the paper. 

In September, 1878, R. E. Hicks established a paper in LaBelle called 
the LaBelle Journal. Its publication was continued for twenty-two weeks. 
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After this time he moved the equipment to Monticello and used it in the 
publication of the Lewis County Journal. Hicks sold the paper to C. S. 
Orcutt and William Bumbarger. Then Orcutt bought out Bumbarger 
and published the paper for a number of years; after he retired from its 
publication it passed through various hands until it became the property 
of R. B. Caldwell in 1906. It was published by Mr. Caldwell until his 
death and then by members of his family until sold to the present manage- 
ment......It has always carried its original name with the exception of 
a few months in 1908 when it was changed to the Observer. The Journal 
is now owned and published by C. W. Stinson 


FIRST PUBLIC SCHOOL IN ST. LOUIS 
From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, March 29, 1931. 


The first public school in the City of St. Louis opened ninety-three 
years ago this week. According to early records of the Board of Education, 
this school, known as No. 1 School, was located on the southwest corner of 
Fourth and Spruce streets. It was a two-story brick building, erected on 
a small lot at a cost of $3,170. It accommodated 175 pupils. The formal 
opening took place on April 2, 1838. 

This period of almost a century has seen the St. Louis school system 
grow from a nucleus of some outlots or common field lots received as a 
gift from the United States Government, to a vast modern educational 
system embracing 153 different units and having a valuation of over $35,- 
000,000. A personnel of less than one-half dozen employes has grown to 
more than 4,000 at the present time and the payroll of several thousand 
dollars each year has grown to over $10,000,090 annually. 

While the first school was not opened until April 2, 1838, many prior 
attempts to organize a public-school system had been made; in fact, were 
it not for such outstanding fighters for free schools—men prominent in 
local government—such as William Clark, Governor of Missouri Territory; . 
Auguste Chouteau, Alexander McNair, William C. Carr, Thomas H. Benton 
and others—it is doubtful if free schools would have been established by 
1838. Previous to this time, education was considered more a duty of the 
family than of the State. Free public schools were looked upon more as 
charitable institutions and something which should not be given at public 
expense. 

The Missouri Territorial Legislature, on January 30, 1817, created a 
Board of Trustees for supervising schools in the town of St. Louis. As 
this was a closed corporation and self-perpetuating body, it was not entirely 
satisfactory to most citizens. Consequently on February 13, 1833, in 
conformity with newer ideas of local government, a new charter was 
granted by the State Legislature constituting the whole white population 
of the city a corporate body, styled the ‘Board of President and Directors 
of the St. Louis Public Schools.” The charter prescribed that the powers 
of this corporation should be vested in a Board of Directors, composed of 
two members from each ward, who were to hold office for three years. 
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The election of the first Board of Directors under this charter took place 
on the first Monday of April, 1833. Those elected were Edward Bates, 
John P. Reily, Josiah Spalding, Judge Marie P. Leduc, Dr. Cornelius 
Campbell and Hugh O'Neil. The first president of the board was Judge 
Marie P. Leduc, who served from 1833 to 1840. The first secretary was 
Wilson Primm, and the first superintendent of schools was George K. 
Budd. 





LOS ANGELES TO HONOR PIONEER MISSOURIANS 
From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 27, 1931. 


Kamin’ The achievements of Sylvester and James Ohio Pattie, father 
and son, will be retold in pageantry when Los Angeles holds its one hundred 
and fiftieth birthday party, La Fiesta de Los Angeles, early in Septem- 


The little band of trappers outfitted in St. Louis and set forth on June 

24, 1824. The elder Pattie was born in Kentucky while his father was 

away on an Indian fighting expedition, and moved with his family to the 
new frontier in Missouri in 1812, plunging at once into warfare against the 
Sacs and the Foxes. When this campaign ended by treaty, Pattie set up a 
} mill on the Gasconade, rafting lumber to St. Louis. 
) The death of his wife stirred the restless spirit of Sylvester and he 
organized a trapping expedition up the Missouri. The eldest son, James 
Ohio, accompanied him, as did [Nathanial] Pryor, [Richard] Laughlin and 
[Jesse] Ferguson. They soon fell in with another party bound for the Gila 
river in the southwest and the elder Pattie soon became head of the expe- 
dition. 
} Hand-to-hand Indian fighting became almost an everyday occurrence, 
the younger Pattie later recounted. He was twice wounded by arrows, he 
declared, and in one encounter rescued the wife of New Mexico’s former 
governor, kidnaped by Comanches. 

Then an Indian raid left the men without horses and stock, stranded 
in a wilderness, afoot under the parching sun, starvation near. If they 
could only reach the Mexican settlements in California! Canoes were 
hewn from solid tree trunks and for days the men drifted down the Colo- 
rado. An overland hike then, long and agonizing, and they came at 
last to the coast of Lower California. 

Expecting a cordial welcome, they were clapped instead into prison 
at the order of Jose Marie de Echeandia, governor of California...... 
Taken to San Diego, they were thrown into solitary cells, where the elder 
Pattie, wasted by his privations on the desert, died without seeing his 
son again. 

Echeandia refused all proof that these were Americans, Pattie later 
asserted, tore up passports given to Pattie by the Governor of New Mexico, 
and left them in the cells for a year or more. 

Then the smallpox epidemic came. Fortunately for Pattie, among the 
few stores he had brought was a quantity of vaccine. Pattie bargained 
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with the governor: ‘Set me and my companions free, and I will check the 
epidemic.” Pattie and his men got a year’s parole, while Pattie went on 
his expedition. 

James Ohio traversed the coast country, inoculating in all 22,000 
persons. At San Francisco Pattie was offered 500 cows and 500 mules, 
with land to pasture them, in payment for his medical services to the 
country—but only on condition that he become a Mexican citizen. Pattie 


Pattie obtained permission to return to his home land, and for his 
companions obtained freedom. These three, Pryor, Laughlin and Fergu- 
son, unlike the fiery Pattie, were won by the quaint charm, saw the oppor- 
tunity in Los Angeles and here settled and prospered. That was in 1831; 
the town numbered 770 inhabitants. 

Young Pattie returned by way of Mexico City, Vera Cruz and New 
Orleans to his family home. But the wanderlust gripped him again in 
later years and he perished in the Sierra Nevadas during the terrible winter 
of 1849-50. 
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